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INVITATION. 

yo are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


officers of the United 
Lieut. - 


he retiring age for 
States army is sixty-four years. 


Gen. S. B. M. Young was born January 9 
1840. On Saturday last, therefore, General 


Young retired, and Maj.-Gen. Adna R. Chaffee 
succeeded him as chief of staff, being at the 
same time promoted to the grade of lieutenant- 
general. A recent photograph of the new com- 
mander of the army is reproduced on the front 
cover page. 

Adna Romanza Chaffee was born at Orwell, 
Ohio, in 1842. Like many famous American sol- 
diers, he rose from the ranks, but unlike the 
majority of them, he served his apprenticeship in 


the regular army instead of with the volunteers. | 


He enlisted as a private in the Sixth Cavalry 
in July, 1861, advanced to sergeant, to first 
sergeant, and then to a commission. At the 
close of the Civil War, in which he won two 
brevets, he was a first lieutenant. 

In the years following the war Chaffee’s 
quality was severely tested in service that 
yielded little glory. Like General Miles, he 
became a heroic figure in the West and South- 
west, the scourge of marauding Indians and 


the hope and reliance of the settlers, and two} 
Texas and | 


brevets attest his achievements in 
Arizona. The Spanish-American War gave 
him a large opportunity, and he came fully 
into public view by his splendid management 
of the forces sent to Pekin at the time of the 
Boxer revolt. Successful service in the Philip- 
pines followed, and latterly he has been in 








| climate and latitude might be cultivated. 
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Per- | 
sons who know the Arboretum more familiarly | 

will be pleased to learn that Professor Sargent 

has returned from a six months’ tour in Russia, 

Siberia and Korea, and that he brings back 

more than eight thousand bulbs, seeds and 

roots, insuring large additions to the park. 

Russia is not any too well known, from the 
botanist’s point of view, Siberia is even less 
familiar, and Korea, it is said, has never before 
been studied by a botanist—hence the importance 
that attaches to Professor Sargent’s tour. From 

the collections he made, species hitherto un- 

known in Western floriculture will undoubtedly 

be developed, and the study of trees and plants 
will gain a great impetus. 


he immigrant who does not try to ‘‘assimi- 
late’ generally finds reason to regret it. 


Fifteen years ago a Frenchman settled on a 
farm near South Manchester, Connecticut. He 
kept very much to himself, and did not even 
try to learn the language. Last summer he 
revisited France; but when he came back, after 
spending six months’ time and most of his 
money, the officials at New York—seeing before 
them a man advanced in years, not very well 
provided with funds and unable to speak Eng- 
lish—laughed at his claim that he belonged 
here, and held him for deportation. Finally he 
convinced them that his story was true; but 
more trouble came when he was released and 
started to get home. He asked for a ticket to 
‘*Manchester,’’ and landed in Manchester, New 
Hampshire. A second attempt took him to Man- 
chester, Massachusetts. There some friendly 
ingenious person labeled him like an 
‘* Manchester, Connecticut, 
via New London,’’ and at last by this means 
he reached the place he sought. The ineident 


| is rather diverting than otherwise. Not much 





sympathy should be wasted on a ‘‘citizen’’ of 
this type. 


& 


INSPECTING A GUEST. 


[" comparison with the age of China Western 
countries are mere babies. Mr. R. E. Lewis 
and a party of friends received permission to 
visit a famous Confucian college, one older than 
any university in Europe. It is four hundred 
and fifty miles up the Yangtze River, and is 
known as the White Deer College. This ancient 
seat of learning was rebuilt when the banners 
of the third crusade were advancing on Jerusalem, 


Cul] 


| and the real birth date of the college is lost in the 


command of the Department of the East, with | 


headquarters at Governor’s Island, New York. 

Probably no officer was ever more beloved by 
his troops than is this ‘‘man in shirt-sleeves,’’ 
as the Spaniards at El Caney dubbed Chaffee. 
He has been described as ‘‘just such another 
cavairy leader as Sheridan, his old commander 
—a typical American fighter who never forgets 
to be one of his men, and yet is as strict a 
disciplinarian as ever wore shoulder-straps.’’ 
This picturesque and impressive figure will 
remain at the head of the army for more than 
two years. He will reach the retiring age in 
April, 1906. 

While General Chaffee was in charge of the 
cavalry school of instruction at Fort Riley, 
Kansas, 
that state. He has three children, a daughter 
who is married to an army officer, another 
daughter now aged sixteen and a son of fourteen. 

he new second vice-president of the Burling- 

ton railroad system is a native of North 
Hartland, Vermont. He began railroad work 
as a track-hand on the Central Vermont. Then 





in 1875, he married Miss Rockwell of | 
| nered laughter. 


he was promoted to a place as fireman on an | 
engine, and from this worked his way up until | 


now he has, as it were, a railroad of his own, 
and he is only forty-two years old. That is 
the American way, destined, no doubt, to be 
paralleled in the experience of many a boy 
who reads these lines. 

f ever it could be said that a man is destined 

not to drown, one would feel like saying it 
about a fisherman who, a few days before 
Christmas, was rescued from that fate by a 
Cape Cod life-saving crew. Jt was the sixth 
time he has been saved from drowning by 
United States surfmen; and on two other occa- 
sions, when off the Georges, he was delivered 
from imminent death by the timely arrival of 
fellow fishermen. There is a thrilling story 
attached to each of the eight adventures, which 
cover a seafaring career of thirty years. On 
the last occasion, for instance, he had to keep 


his dory afloat in a heavy sea for more than | 


eighteen hours, with only one oar. Such are 
the perils that trawlers have to encounter; 
few of them survive so many of them as this 


fisherman. 
B? name, at least, every reader probably 
knows the Arnold Arboretum, in the 
Jamaica Plain district of Boston, a publie park 
established by James Arnold of New Bedford, 
who bequeathed to Harvard University one 
hundred thousand dollars for a professorship of 
tree-culture, and to create a place where all 
trees that could grow in the open air in this 





vistas of history. Mr. Lewis describes his visit 
in “The Educational Conquest of the Far East.” 


We stood in Chii Hsi’s venerable college, and 
presently one, two, three hesitating, inquisitive 
men, with long finger - nails, approached and 
stood awk wardly about. After a word of greeting 
we were shown the main eating-room, where 
were high, square tables, benches with no backs, 
rice bowls and chop-sticks. 

ave looked around for the New York man of 

eed gms and saw him still in the outer court, 
by two importunate students. ‘They had 
begun with his shoes, and had required explana- 
tion of the laces and metal eyeholes. ba nd took 
in his stockings, which were black, whereas a 
Chinese gentleman’s hose are invariably white. 
They fingered his white duck trousers and coat, 
and inquired the cost. The chief Confucian in- 
quisitor proceeded to ask and to prove how many 
sets of garments a foreigner wears on his arms. 
The number agreed with the three coats which 
—— expect to wear in weather somewhat 
colder. 

When they had reached the New Yorker’s 
huge pith hat, there was an outburst of ill-man- 
This prince of Chinese investi- 
gators held the piece of head-gear in his hand, 
and commented on its lightness in comparison 
to its umbrella dimensions. He made this sally: 

““What is your honorable hat made of?” 

The New Yorker, being yet young in China, 
could not recall the Chinese expression for “pith,” 
- turned to another of the party to ask. Then 

came an ironical burst of glee : 

“This foreign teacher does not know what his 
own hat is made of !” 


MORE THAN ONE HOUSE. 


r. Newrich, the contractor, having made a 

fortune,—part of which he had invested in 
house property in the east of London,—wished 
to rise into ‘‘smart’’ society. He soon found 
an impecunious aristocrat who, says Tit Bits, 
was willing to show him the way for a consid- 
eration. 

_The new friend advised Mr. Newrich that 
visiting-cards were one of the necessities. As a 
model to be used in preparing copy for the 
engraver, the aristocrat offered one of his own 
eards, which read: 

HAROLD DE VERE, 
Iona House, Portsmouth Square, W. 

Two days later, as De Vere was sitting in his 
dressing-gown at breakfast, a servant brought 
in on a salver a visiting - ecard bearing the 
following : 

EPHRAIM NEWRICH, 
I own 23 houses, London, E. 
tou) 


NONE ON HAND. 


te of the old herb doctors who flourished in 
New England years ago was never disposed 
to admit his lack of any remedy. One day, says 
Lippincott’s Magazine, a chaffing acquaint- 
ance said to him: 

“See here, doc, have you any diploma?” 


“Wal, no, I ain’t got none on hand just now, 
but I’m goin’ to dig some as soon as the ground 
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RECEPTIONS. 


The correct thing to serve your friends is Kalipat 
i at Ceylon in air-tight 
Sold by all first-class grocers. 


Tea with lemon. P 
packages. 


SILAS PEIRCE & CO., Ltd., 
Importers, 59 and 61 Commercial Street, "Boston. 
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Man Who Owns 
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improve ought to know about “PRAGON” 
See large ad. Aug. 1 
We send full infor: “mation Fre 
THE LAWRENCE CEMENT CO.. 
Sales Office, 1 Broadway, New York. 
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It is Marvelli Macaroni. 
Not made by hand. Made from wheat that is 
2% per cent. richer in 


luten than any wheat 

PORTLAND grown in Italy, mixed with distilled water 
CEMENT. cured in filtered air and ut up ~ germ- -proot 
best possible 
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lacaroni. Absolutely aan, r! perfect flavor 
and having four times the nutritive value o 
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The Ideal Olive Spoon 
pond Pickle Fork. 


"Pa tnTED- 


Latest and Most Practical Olive Spoon and 
Pickle Fork in the world. 
Strong, cimple, usefuland beautiful. The house- 
Removes Olivesand Pickles like 
magic from any Jar, without marring them ora 
ea 


utiful 
ag. Lengt 
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IDEAL MANUP’G. CO., Dept. x, MIDDLEBORO, ‘Mass. 





of Spoon 84 in 
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or old, invalid or epicure. Its rich, yellow color 

is wholly natural. 

Ask your grocer for 60 Ways to Cook Macaroni.” 
Itt FREE. 


The Marvelli Co., 101 Water St., Harbor Beach, Mich. 






Talking of Toffee 


Let me tell you if you want to get all the sweets 
of lite you cannot afford to ignore or overlook 


MACKINTOSH’S 
EXTRA CREAM TOFFEE 
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thaws out in the spring.” 
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NO DIRT. 





Fits flour or 
iron barrel. 


A few turns 
do the work. 


The cinders 


excellent for bank- 

ing fires at night 

and prevent danger from coal-gas. 
If not found at hardware stores, postal us for Cata. P. 


HILL DRYER COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


Don’t Throw Coal 
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through 
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an old English candy that I 
am introducing into this 
country. Its exquisite flavor 
has made it popular in Great 
Britain, and the same quality 
is cre ating a demand for 
it in this country. I 
have put it on the 
American market be- 
cause I know Amer- 
ican people like 
goodthings. Ask 
your dealer to 
supply you with 

Mackintosh’s 

Toffee. 

Try him first. 
You can, how- 
ever, buy ahand- 
some family tin 
weighing 4 Ibs. 
for$1.60, by mail. 

Large sample 
package sent for 
10 cts. in stamps. 














73 Hudson St., 








Well babies are a great comfort; 
sick babies are an awful care. 


RIDGE’S FOOD 


babies are a perpetual joy, for they 
are properly nourished and therefore 





happy. Ridge’s Food has a record CLEANS THE TEETH 
of over thirty years. We'd like to pestectiy ; 3 —— 
x in —- act secretions, an y 

send you copies of letters from its germicidal action pre- 
people who have used it, also a serves the teeth. In col- 
lapsible tubes. 25 cents 

at all druggists; com- 


FREE SAMPLE. 


WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 


New York City. 
Dealers supplied ever 1U- 
where through them 
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mended by 3000 dentists. 
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Just sell a few 
neighbors and choose your own rewar 
a Waltham or Elgin Gold Watch and Chain, Ladies’ 
size or Gents’ size; 25 Ibs. for a Solid Silver Watch 
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uality, and Baker’s well- 
n brands of Teas, Coffees, etc., 
are better and 
cheaper than 
those sold 
in the gro- 
cery stores. A 
host of young 
peopleall 
over the land 
are engaged in the work. 
Many bright boys and girls 
thus spend their spare 
time, and very capable 
agents they make, too; 
yes, and many women who 
find their fimited - store 
cannot afford a Gold 
Watch or a Sewing Ma- 
chine, start at once to 
earn it by selling 
Baker’s Teas. Many 
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own resources and is really a business 
training. Mr. Baker pays all the freight 
and express. We would like you to be 
our agent. Send your name and address 
for 1oo-page illustrated catalogue with full 
particulars. 
ww. Ga BAKER, 
. (Dept. Y-) Springfield, Mass. 
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HE halls of the great 
Ty building were choked 

with a murmuring, many 
colored stream of guests. On 
this reception afternoon the 
studios had tucked away all 
skeletons of every-day work and 
worry behind Oriental draperies 
and cunningly devised screens, 
and posed in holiday attire, as 
gracious haunts wherein the goddess 
Art might spend her lovely leisure. 

The card on the door of one studio 
bore the name of Maria Burton, and 
Maria Burton’s graceful figure, thrown 
out in its harmonious and beautiful 
dress against the dusky green of wall 
and drapery, gave the room its crown- 
ing touch of charm. In the softened 
light her face won back the loveliness 
of youth, and its worn lines disappeared 
as she chatted graciously and merrily 
with her guests, and received their 
tribute of admiration for the work of 
her successful brush. 

Dim jeweled lamps shone in deep 
corners that were piled with cushions. 
A little mezzanine gallery which 
overhung one end of the room shed 
an enchanted light through the silken 
curtains drawn close above its carved 
balustrade. Mysterious draperies veiled 
niche and doorway, for Miss Burton not 
only worked, but lived in this delightful 
place. 

** Planned, yes, almost executed it, all 
myself,’’ she said, laughing, to a rosy 
girl in a picture hat who stood beside 
her, lost in delighted admiration. 
“*That’s half the fun of these things. 
I never did care for a ready-made 
studio.’’ 

‘*It’s the dearest, coziest place 
I ever saw!’’ declared the girl, 
rapturously. 

A faint shadow crossed Miss 
Burton’s face. 

“A cozy place—yes, 
with a little hesitation. 
it to be that.’’ 

‘*Think,’’ cried the girl, pressed 
on by the crowd and elbowing a 
friend, rosy and picture-hatted like 
herself, ‘‘what an ideal way to 
live—surrounded by all those beau- 
tiful things, breathing the atmos- 
phere of art and leisure, with no 
horrid interruptions or distractions ! 
Must you go?’’ 

**Yes!’’ sighed the other. ‘I 
promised to come home in time for 
an early dinner with mother and 
father before they go out, and then 
I have to be there to put Tommy 
and Annie to bed, because their 
nurse is sick. ’’ 

‘*That’s always the way, isn’t 
it?’’ said her friend, piqued and 
regretful. ‘‘Just as one begins to get a little | 
inspiration for something above the common- | 
place, in come —’’ 


oer 





” 


she said, 
**T meant 


ORAWN By 


199 


Tommy and Annie! 
**Or a sick nurse. ’’ 

Miss Burton, standing near, heard, and the 
vague cloud upon her face grew deeper. An 
hour later the great building was quiet. Many 
of the artists had gone home. Others, who 
lived in their studios, were putting out super- 
fluous lights and reducing their enchanted 
realms to the graver aspects of every day. 

Miss Burton put out her lights, too, except a 
single lamp. ‘Then she looked at her watch, 
and glanced about the room with a restless, 
half-expectant air. 

There was nothing to expect. The reception 
was over. It was time for her tea. But Miss 
Burton sat and looked at the opposite wall. 
What a mistake it had been to choose green for 
the background of her room! Green was a 
hateful color. She made her tea presently, in 
a quaint pot of dull green; upon its clouded 
surface were lily-pads of a deeper shade, and 
creamy blossoms, whose long stems curved to 
form the curious double handle. 

Her mind was not on her work. She had 
visions of the girls who had left her, opening 
front doors and plunging into the warmth of 
gay—perhaps boisterous—family circles. She 
saw others of her guests, middle-aged women 
like herself, sitting at tables ringed with chil- 
dren, perhaps their own, perhaps their nephews 
and nieces. 

**T shall not get any more of that Russian 
tea,’”? said Miss Burton, aloud and firmly. 
**Tt has a very bitter flavor.’’ 

Planning her studio a year before, she had | 
fully appreciated the ideal qualities of the life | 


laughed the other. 
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HALF A LOAF 
By 
Margaret Johnson 


SM. 


NOTHING SHE HAD HEARD DURING THAT AFTERNOON WAS HALF SO DELIGHTFUL. 


she then found herself able, after long waiting, 
to lead—its independence, its activity, its 
freedom; and having no near ties of kindred, 
she had taken pains to avoid all troublesome 
entanglements and intimacies. Friends, ac- 
quaintances came, admired and wendered, and 


| shape and frightened her. 


—went, leaving her sole mistress of her time | 


and her home. 

She had at first thought her studio perfect. 
Now it seemed somewhere lacking in the 
coziness for which she had striven. What 


How could she go 
back to the empty luxury of that dreary room? 

Even now her feet had carried her there 
mechanically. With a childish choking in her 
throat she hurried again past the closed doors, 
and, pausing, caught her breath. 

Her own door stood ajar. The light shone 
through the crack. She pushed it open and 
went in. A gush of brightness and warmth 
met her, and the slight, dark figure of a girl 
who had been bending over the tea-table turned 


was it she wanted? Another screen—a seat | to her with a soft exclamation. 


placed at a different angle by the hearth? 


‘*T think I should sleep better for a breath of | but it might have been one of welcome. 


fresh air,’’ she said, setting down her cup 
suddenly. She put on her wraps and went out, 
past the closed doors in the empty corridors, 


It was really a cry of surprise and apology, 
Miss 
Burton put her hand to her head. For one 
vain and dizzy moment she felt that she had 
come home—to one of those homes which her 


down in the elevator, and out into the keen air | wistful fancy had painted. 


of the night. 

The shop-windows were radiant, the streets 
full of gay people who did not mind the snow. 
Miss Burton walked swiftly, and thought of 
the plans that she must make to-morrow. Her 








“Oh!’’ eried the girl. ‘* How tired you 
are!’’ and she led her to a chair, with a warm 
arm thrown round her protectingly. Then she 
turned to the table. 

Miss Burton lay still. To feel faint, and to 


work had been much admired, and her hands | be mistily conscious of some one stirring capably 
| about,—bringing cushions, making tea, poking 


would be full for the rest of the season. 
Suddenly she felt the strongest, the most 
absurd revolt against those days tocome. Tow 
many mornings had she risen and cooked her 
breakfast over that tiresome little gas stove? 
Ilow many nights had she eaten a tasteless 


supper, and gone to bed dully in the little | 


gallery bedroom? How many days had she 
worked, uninterrupted, from dawn till dark? 


| very much! 
| back from Stacy & Read’s. 


Where was the charm she had fancied lay in it | 


all? Nothing could be more tedious, more 
dreary. 
it typified to credulous people a sham. 

The depression which for weeks she had 


fought against, vague, scarcely recognized, took 


Her studio was a failure—the delights | 


the fire,—this was not wholly an unpleasant 
sensation. 

The girl was exclaiming over the green teapot. 
“Such a sociable little pot,’’ she cried, “with 
its dear double handle! Oh, do you feel better? 
It was such a liberty—I hope you don’t mind 
You see, I brought your china 
The men were 
so rushed, and we knew you would want it 
before Christmas. And you had left your latch 
up, so I brought the china inside for safety, 


}and then—I was very cold and tired, and it 





was so beautiful here—I wanted to wait till 
you came, and I thought,’’ she added, more 










“shyly, ‘‘youmight le eold and 
tired, too. Is tne tea good ?’’ 

** Very,’’ said Miss Burton, 
forgetting how bitter it had been 
an hour before. ‘‘And so you 
were here in time to. save my 
life!’’ She smiled with a touch 
of her own whimsical charm. 

The girl smiled, too. ‘I have 
seen you,”’ she said, ‘‘when you 
brought your china to Stacy’s to be 
fired. ‘They are very kind to me, and 
gave me a place there at the store just 
for the holidays. I am studying art in 
New York, you know. You don’t 
remember me, Miss Burton—Sylvia 
Collins ?’’ 

Yes, Miss Burton did remember now. 
The Collinses had been neighbors of 
hers in the New England town where 
she had passed her girlhood, and 
where she had returned for an occa- 
sional visit since. 

She looked again at Sylvia, who was 
kneeling to relight the alcohol lamp, 
and recalled gradually the girl’s win- 
some face, with its soft eyes and the 
naive, mirthful sweetness about the 
delicate mouth and chin. 

If she were not shabby, she just 
escaped being so through something 
above and beyond the mere matter of 
clothes. The Collinses had always 
been poor and struggling and unsuc- 
cessful. And now this plucky girl had 
begun to struggle, too! 

‘Il had a chance to come to New 
York this fall,’’ she said, answering 
Miss Burton’s questions frankly, ‘‘be- 
~ause a cousin of mother’s, Mrs. Bridge, 
had a boarding-house here, and I stayed 
with her. O Miss Burton, don’t you 
remember Sylvester Bridge ?’’ 

“And his mouth-organ?’’ Miss 
Burton laughed out in sudden amuse- 
ment. ‘‘Of course Ido! Does he still 
play it?’’ 

Sylvia nodded, sitting back on the 
rug, with the demurest gleeful dimple 
in her cheek. 

‘*He has rigged up a contrivance to 
hold it, with a strap across his chest, 
so that he can have both hands for his 
fiddle at the same time; and now he 
serenades Miss Purdy with a full band 
moonlight nights. ’’ 

**Priseilla Purdy!’’ Miss Burton 
laughed again, a host of recollections 
streaming through her mind at the 
sound of these familiar names. ‘‘Syl- 
vester Bridge had been courting Pris- 
cilla for twenty years before I left 
Edgetown! And is old Mrs. Purdy 
still alive to prevent the match ?’’ 

**O dear, yes!’’ said Sylvia. “‘ There, 
the kettle’s boiling over!’’ 

She scrambled to her feet as Miss 
Burton sprang to hers, and together, 
laughing, they put out the lamp and saved the 
tea-cloth from destruction. 

‘*We may as well light the gas stove, I think,” 
said Miss Burton, comfortably. ‘‘And there are 
jam and cold chicken in the cupboard. Don’t 
you want to get them out? It’s early yet, and 
I haven’t had my supper.’’ 

She heard the girl’s laughter bubbling out 
with wonder and delight as she poked about 
among the mysterious shelves. 

“Explore farther, if you like!’’ Miss Burton 
called. ‘‘That’s my kitchen under the gallery ; 
it’s four feet square. Don’t laugh at my house- 
keeping! My bedroom is up the little stairs. I 
have two, but I use one as a dressing-room. If 
you open that ebony writing-desk you will find 
my bath, and—now you are sitting on my ice- 
box !’’ 

‘*It’s just like stepping into a fairy story!’’ 
cried Sylvia, coming back from the kitchen 
with her hands full. ‘“‘ And to be taking tea 
here, with you!’’ 
| How sweet her eyes were, filled with wonder 
| and content! 
| ‘**Now tell me some more about the Edgetown 
| people,”’ said Miss Burton, settling herself 
|expectantly, and eating bread and jam with 
| surprising appetite. 

It seemed to Miss Burton that nothing she 
had heard during that afternoon was half so 
delightful, so witty and interesting, as these 
bits of kindly gossip about her old neighbors, 
brightened by the droll touches of Sylvia’s 
| girlish humor. 
| When the talk drifted back by and by to the 
| studio, Miss Burton appealed to Sylvia for an 
opinion as to what rearrangement or addition 

was needed. 

‘*A screen ?’’ mused the girl, looking at the 
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suggested corner. “I don’t know—perhaps a 
pillow. If you had one more pillow, now, on 
that couch!’’ She broke off, twinkling. ‘Then 
she stood up suddenly. ‘‘I must go,’’ she said. 
**See how late it is! But I ride right to the 
corner. Dear Miss Burton, it has been the 
loveliest evening! I’m so glad I brought your 
china!’ 

‘*You must come again,’’ said Miss Burton, 
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heartily, ‘‘Next time we will have oysters op 
the chafinig-dish.’4* °° ° 

As they stood together at the door, ‘Sylvia 
turned: te the. aiden woman with a sudden 
wistful gravitys +» « ‘ ‘ os 

*“No,’’ she said, quickiy and Softly; °’*‘I 
didn’t want to tell you, because it was all so 
beautiful to-night, and I can’t bear to think of 
it—but I shall not be here after to-morrow. 
Mrs. Bridge has to break up her house, and 
I’m going home. You can’t always do what 
you like, you know—and I hope to come back 
again some time. Anyway, I’ve had to-night! 
Thank you again! Good-by!’’ 

Miss Burton called a ‘‘Merry Christmas!’’ 
after her, and coming back, sank into her chair 
again, with a pleasant sense of languor and 
contentment in the warm room. It was cozy, 
after all! 

Hlow was it that she had thought it dreary ? 
She could almost see the young face smiling at 
her across the table. 

Then a sudden chill startled her. She looked 
about hastily. How quiet the room was, how 
empty! The dread, the desolation which she 
had feared, from which she had fled, came back 
and gripped her heart. She had_ forgotten it. 
Life had seemed warm and full and friendly 
for an hour. 

Was it this, then, which she had craved, 
unknowing—the lack of which had turned the 
joy of life to ashes on her tongue? This 
human companionship and sympathy, the 
sharing of the loaf which alone can sweeten it 
for mortal lips ? 

Suddenly, reverently, there flashed upon her 
mind a vision of the startled disciples in 
Rembrandt’s wonderful sketch of the supper 
at Emmaus. 

Had she, too, failed to recognize until it had 
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passed the love that had sat at meat with her? 
Had she missed the blessing through her blind- 


ness? Her Christmas guest had come—and 
gone. Was it too late? 


With a strong, swift impulse she sprang to 
her feet and ran out into the hall. The ele- 
vator was at the lowest landing. She could 
not wait. Down the stairs she sped, turn after 
turn, and found the girl waiting in the shadow 
of the doorway. 

‘*Miss Burton!’’ said Sylvia. 
ing for my car.’’ 

Her eyes were bright—and wet. 
it easier for Miss Burton to speak. 

‘*Sylvia,’’ she said, not quite steadily, “I 
wanted to tell you—I found out after you went, 
about the studio—what it needed, you know! 
It wasn’t a screen or a pillow. It was—some- 
body to talk to about things, somebody to come 
home to, to help get the supper, to —’’ 

‘*Hold the other handle of the teapot!’’ said 
Sylvia, very low. 

Miss Burton smiled. ‘‘I see you understand! 
It was you, Sylvia... Could you come—would 
you, and stay with me a little while and try 
it? Oh, you could pay me back some day— 
you will succeed, I know! And I need you. 
I think Heaven sent you to me to-night! The 
studio isn’t big; it’s only half a loaf I’m offer- 
ing you; but—will you wait and think about it, 
Sylvia ?”? 

The girl, put out both hands to clasp her 
friend’s. ‘‘It would be the most beautiful thing 
that ever happened to me!’’ she said, simply. 
“If you don’t mind, Miss Burton, I won’t 
wait to think.’’ 


‘*T was wait- 


That made 
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THE SHYING HORSE. 


BY DAVID BUFFUM. 

HE dangerous vice of shy- 

ing in horses almost inva- 
riably originates with 

* genuine fear of certain 

sights or sounds, and it 

can be cured usually by 








carefully acquainting the 
horses with the objects 
, that they fear. But there 
are two classes of horses 
that shy for no apparent 
reason, and unusual means must be taken to 
effect their cure. 

In the first class are those which, having once 
obtained some advantage over the driver by 
shying, repeat the pc.formance from pure mis- 
chief. It requires some experience to distinguish | 
this affected fear from the real; but when there | 
is no doubt of his ‘making believe,’’ coercive | 
measures are necessary. 

In the other class are the most dangerous | 
shyers. 
become accustomed to the objects they once | 
feared, so that they will usually pass them | 
quietly, and yet will sometimes suddenly evince 
the original fear, and perhaps do considerable | 
damage in their struggles to get away. 
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because the driver never knows when to expect 
its manifestation. 

I have invariably found that the horses with 
this vice were nervous. I do not mean neces- 
sarily high-strung or high-spirited, although the 
vice is more frequent in well-bred horses than 
in those of colder blood. 


move and paw and scrape till sweat ran off her 
in streams. 

The mare was at first desperately afraid of 

| electric cars; but with care and patience I soon 

|had her entirely accustomed to them, so that 


| ee would meet them quietly. But several 


times, when I least expected it, all her former 


After his outbursts of terror the nervous | fear suddenly returned, and on one of these 


shyer usually quiets down promptly to his 
northal self. Such horses know the unreasona- 


; ¢bleness of their conduct. They simply lose 
their self-control. 


The cure for nervous shyers is good, generous 
Yeed, accompanied by daily, unremitting work 


4<the medicine which, time and again, has 


taken the nonsense out of men and women as 
well as horses, and which has cast out more 
devils than any other known agency in the 
world. 

I do not mean overwork. But I have not 
known a nervous shyer that could not be cured 
by giving him all the work that he could 
perform without injury to his health. And the 
cure is permanent. 

A most interesting case was furnished by a 
young mare, called Alice, that 1 owned some 
years ago. She was six years old when I 
bought her, and very well-bred, although not 
thoroughbred. She was a fine, high-spirited 
roadster, and ordinarily was well - behaved. 
But she was subject to unaccountable fits of 
nervousness. Sometimes, when standing in 
her own box stall, she would get uneasy, and 


HOW THEY 


SAM oceupied the upper step 
| by Woodhaven’s back porch, 

and ‘‘Miss Helen’s’’ little boy 
held the ends of six slender strips 
of leather which Isam was skil- 
fully plaiting into a whip—one of 
those round, snakelike affairs that 
delight the small boy everywhere 
in the South. 


Major Worthington, with his 
foot on the porch rail, listened 





| occasions she broke the wagon and came so near 


to getting away from me that I decided upon 
the treatment I have indicated—plenty of work. 

It was twenty miles from where I lived to 
the city, and I began to drive there with Alice 
harnessed to a light road wagon, instead of 
taking the train, as had been my wont. This, 
with the return trip, made forty miles a day, 
which Alice easily accomplished in two hours 
and a half each way. 

I made this trip with her three times a week, 
on the average, meanwhile feeding her gener- 
ously, so that she did not fall away in flesh or 
condition. 

The result was a complete and permanent 
eure of her nervous shying and nervous excite- 
ment in the stable. When I believed the cure 
complete, I stopped driving her to the city, and 
used her as formerly, without recurrence of her 
trouble. In prescribing this treatment for nerv- 
ous shyers, I cannot urge too strongly that the 
object is not to punish the horse or to tire him 
out or to break his spirit, but simply to 
benefit his nervous system and to get it intoa 
good, healthy and normal condition. 





de story ’bout, anyhow? I’m 
erway off fum whar I started.’’ 
** About uncle taking Alec 
fishing down to Fernandina.’’ 
**Oom hoo! What I allus said 
erbout dis chile is you can’t prize 
him off of de main p’int any time. 
I don’t know yit what in de name 
er goodness Marse Craffud was 


nigger ter salt water. Er nigger 
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‘*| GRABBED ALEC AN’ MARSE 
CRAFFUD GRABBED DE LINE.’’ 








indulgently to the babble of the little old negro, 
and Ilelen from time to time looked up from 
her sewing with a smile. 

‘Dis hyah whip es des erbout de size er de 
line what we kotch de big fish wid down yonder 
*bout Funnydina,’’ said Isam. ‘‘Hit maybe 
des er little bigger, but ef hit was white an’ had 
er well hook on de end and was er mile long 
hit would be des erbout de same thing!’’ 

“Was that the time uncle took Alec to 
Florida?’’ asked the little boy. 

**De same time. An’ what for Marse Craffud 
want ter tek dat highlan’ nigger down ter salt 
water fer, I ain’ foun’ out tell yet. Hit was 


You des have ter say 


flitted over the major’s face. 


| what in’t done nothin’ but drive er kerridge on 
er clay road forty years is erbout as much good 
on salt water as er tarrerpin on er sandy road. 
But nothin’ would do but Alec must go. 
**Well, we ain’t more’n got down dere an’ in 
er boat, ’fo’ Alec start out ter show es raisin’. 
He ain’t never seen nothin’ but er batteau, 
an’ when he got in er boat wid two paddles 
sot in crotches on de side de trouble open up. 
Marse Craffud show him how ter set back, 
dip de paddle in de water an’ pull, but de 
|nigger say, ‘Ilow’m I goin’ ter keep fum 
|runnin’ inter somep’n?’ Marse Craffud say, 
|*Ain’t no danger runnin’ inter nothin’ but 





| de bigges’ luck in de worl’ anybody ever got | Afferker, whar you come fum, an’ Afferker is 
| back fum dat trip. 
| ‘Funnydina’ ter me ter start my back-bone j’ ints | 
| rattlin’ like er string er buttons.’’ Isam gave | water an’ de handle push ’im off de seat an’ 
|an expressive sigh, and something like a smile | tek me down, too. Marse Craffud des laugh.’’ 


some hours off.’ 
**Bout dat time Alec ketch de paddle in de 


**Was it a good day for fishing, Unc’ Isam ?” 


**O Unc’ Isam, tell me about it, please!’’ |Isam looked at his questioner and simulated 


begged the little boy. 


already ?”” 

**Not many times, Une’ Isam. And you tell 
it different every time. Please, please tell me 
about it, Une’ Isam!’’ 

The old negro’s face took on a queer expres- 


was silently laughing. 

‘Well, honey, I’m goin’ ter tell yer des one 
more time an’ hit’s goin’ ter be de las’. Dis 
hyah thing er tellin’ de same story is er bad 


| displeasure. 

“Chile, how many times I got ter tell you | 
| dat story? How many times I done tole yer | *bout crowdin’ er man tellin’ er story? Ain’ 
}no man can do essef jestice an’ bust head 


“Chile, how many times I got ter tell yer 


| fo’most inter er story like dis! De place fer 
| weather in de story is some time ter come. 
| Right now I’m er tellin’ erbout dat highlan’ 
| nigger, Alec. When I git done wid Alec mebbe 


I refer to those horses which have | sion, and he glanced toward the major, who | I’ll tek up de weather, an’ mebbe I’ll des say 


hit was er hot day and no shade, and pass on 
| ter fishin’. An’ now lemme tell yer right hyah, 
| if yer keep on lettin’ go yo’ end of de whip I’m 


|er plattin’, you goin’ ter have a whip wid as 


} * : Py : . 
move fer any man, ’cause meks no diffunce how | many twists in it as er snake er crossin’ er hot 


That the fear is real is evident to any experi- | straight he wants ter be, he is boun’ ter fergit | hearth! Whar was I?’ 


enced horseman, but why the horse should | some things an’ recollec’? some more ev’y time | 


sometimes fear what he usually ignores is not | 
so clear. The vice is particularly dangerous | 


he tells hit. An’ folks what don’t know de 
fac’ is ap’ ter look crossways at ’im! 


What is | 


‘*The oars had pushed you and Alec off the 
seat —’’ 


“*No, sah! De oar had done push Alec off 
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de seat, an’ Alec had done pull me erlong wid 
?im. As I waser sayin’, Marse Craffud laugh, 
an’ when me an’ Alec got back ter pullin’, 
Marse Craffud was er gittin’ out es line. Alec 


|up an’ say, ‘Ain’t nair nigger livin’ can beat 


me paddlin’ er batteau, but when hit comes ter 
dis kind er fool boat wid forked paddles, gimme 
dry lan’ an’ er mule!’ 

**Den he see de tackle Marse Craffud was er 
gittin’ out an’ he stop paddlin’ ter say, ‘Marse 
Craffud, sho’ly you ain’t goin’ ter fish wid dat 
plow line an’ well hook?’ An’ Marse Craffud 
laugh an’ say, ‘Git me some ice fum de box 
under de seat, Alec, and shut up!’ ” 

“What did he want with ice, Une’ Isam?’’ 

**Chile,’’ said the old negro, gravely, ‘‘dere’s 
some things erbout er fishin’ what no man can 
find out tell he goes fishin’, much less er boy 
raised off de coas’! Fishin’ is pow’ful hot 
work, an’ lessen a man keeps essef cool, he 
don’t fish in comfort. Whar was I?’’ 

**Alee was getting some ice.”’ 

**Desso! Well, time Alee got de ice we was 
a ha’f-mile out, an’ Marse Craffud was er puttin’ 
er mullet on es hook. ’Bout dat time Alec drop 
de ice an’ say, wid es hair twitchin’, ‘Marse 
Craffud, fer de land sakes, you sho’ly ain’t 
goin’ ter bait no hook wid er fish like dat! Ef 
I had er fish like dat, I would quit fishin’ an’ 
go ter cookin’ !’ 

“‘But Marse Craffud flung de line an’ say, 
‘Hurry up de ice, Alec, hurry up de ice!’ Alec, 
he kep’ er grumblin’. J heah ’im say, ‘Go on, 
goon! But if you pull anything in dis hyah 
boat big enough to swallow a fish what ’ud 
make er breakfus’ for er grown man, you is 
goin’ ter lose one nigger, an’ mebbe two! ’Cause 
when dat fish comes in hyah, Alec goes out! 
An’ I ain’t no swimmer!’ 

**But Marse Craffud tell ’im ter tek de small 
pole, and bait ernuther hook wid er shrimp an’ 
keep es mouf shut. Alec he baited es hook like 
Marse Craffud tole ’im an’ settle back. ‘Now,’ 
said de nigger, when de cork started ter swim, 
‘dis is mo’ like it! But when er man fishes 
wid er plow line an’ er well hook, an’ baits hit 
wid er whole breakfus’ —’ 





erbout when he tuk dat highlan’ | 


** ‘Shet up!’ yell Marse Craffud. 

“**Bout de same time Alee got busy. De 
cork was gone an’ som’p’n was pullin’ de pole 
up an’ down an’ Alee was shakin’ de boat. ‘I 
got ’im! I got ’im!’ he say, an’ pull up in de 
boat er white fish what flop over an’ start ter 
croakin’ like er frog. 

“Dat settle hit wid Alec. He drap dat pole 
like hit was hot iron an’ move on up ter de 
head of de boat. ‘When I ketches er frog,’ says 
he, ‘I ketches er frog! But when I ketches er 
fish, I ketches er fish! An’ when I ketches 
’em bofe at oncet,’ says he, ‘I quits er fishin’, 
fer I knows den dey is sho’ er givin’ out!’ 
Marse Craffud took his head in his han’ an’ 
laugh till es ole cough stop de fun.’’ 

** How did the fish croak, Unc’ Isam?’’ Isam 
gave an imitation that caused the little boy to 
laugh and clap his hands. 

**Was it a fish or a frog, Une’ Isam ?’’ 

Isam worked away in silence a few moments. 

‘*Tlit ain’t been foun’ out, honey,’ he said. 
“De oldes’ man on de coas’ ain’t foun’ out yit. 
Seems ter me like I heah tell as how dey is 
*bout settled it somewhar dat de floppin’ is done 
by de fish, an’ de croakin’ by er frog what de 
fish had done swallered. Anyhow, Alec quit 
fishin’, an’ ’bout dat time Marse Craffud lean 
back an’ tell Alec ter hol’ on ter de big line an’ 
let ’im doze er while. 

‘*Now dere’s one thing you can put down fer 
er fac’, an’ dat fac’ is, dere ain’ nair nigger 
in de worl’ goin’ ter keep erwake long when 
somebody roun’ ’im is ersleep an’ sawin’ gourds. 
Marse Craffud ain’t been gone long befo’ I 
was down in de bottom of de boat wid my head 
on de seat, an’ Alec was stretched out at de far 
end wid de fish-line wropt roun’ es leg ter give 
?im notice when er fish swallered de mullet. 

‘*I was back up hyah, honey, fussin’ eroun’ 
an’ glad ter be home ergin. Cindy had done 
sont me ter de spring fer er bucket er water, 
an’ de houn’ dog projeckin’ roun’ in de swampy 
lan’ had des jump’ er cane-cutter, an’ was er 
fillin’ de whole creek bottom wid fuss. Lan’, 
but dat dog was done got so ambitious he soun’ 
like er pack! I was des er layin’ down on mer 
face ter git my mouf in de en’ of de gum log 
whar de water runs, when —’’ 

**But, Uncle Isam,’’ said the little boy, “‘ you 
weren’t up here at the spring, but down at 
Fernandina asleep in a boat!’’ 

“Honey, dis is my story. Hit’s de proper 
relation of my travels. I was sho’ up hyah by 
de spring in min’ an’ sperrit. Sperrit moves 
fas’, hit sho’ moves fas’. Mine, hit git back 
ter Funnydina mighty quick, mighty quick! 

‘*De cole water ain’t quite tech mer mouf 
when I heah er yell nex’ door ter me, an’ de 
water done miss mer mouf, an’ yonder I was 
down at Funnydina in er boat wid er fool 
uplan’ nigger name Alec, who was er hollerin’, 
‘Oh! Oh! Run hyah, Marse Craffud! Mer 
leg’s on fire! Mer leg’s —’ an’ him er holdin’ 
on ter de seat wid both arms an’ one jaw!’’ 

Isam stopped and chuckled softly, casting a 
happy glance toward the major, whose sides 
were shaking violently. ‘‘De fac’ is,’”’ con- 
tinued Isam, ‘“‘when er line is er runnin’ out 
fas’, somehow hit sets up er mighty fire, which 
is fire all ’cept hit don’t spotly blaze —’’ 

“‘T know,’’ said the little boy. ‘‘The well 





bucket got loose one day and I tried to catch 




















the rope and stop it. It burnt awfully!’”’ Isam 
stared at the little fellow. 

““Oom hoo! Oom hoo! Yer see, honey, de 
line was wropt roun’ es leg oncet, an’ yonner 
on de fur en’ was er mullet, an’ de mullet done 
ben swallered by er tarpoon —’’ 

‘‘O Uncle Crawford, please make him tell it 
right!’’ said the little boy, half-crying. 

‘‘Shark!’’ grunted the major. ‘‘Go on with 
your story, Isam.’’ 

**I don’t know de name er de thing,’’ said 
Isam, ‘‘but hit was er fish right. 1 grabbed 
Alec an’ Marse Craffud grabbed de line, an’ dat 
fish he took us up an’ down dat coas’ fum light- 
house ter lighthouse, an’ we was all los’. One 
time Alec he look out ter see what he had done 
koteh, an’ what hit was had done kotch him, an’ 
erbout de same time er fish as long as de boat 
jump up in de air an’ shake de mullet like er 
dog shake er rat, an’ open er mouf like er bear- 
trap, an’ fall back, kersplosh! 

‘*When Alec see dat mighty fish an’ hit come 
ter ’im dat Jonah done ben swallered erlong 
back ’fo’ de war by putty much de same kind er 
fish, he twis’ es leg loose an’ grab er paddle. 
Lan’, but de sight er dat man mos’ break mer 
heart! I tek de other paddle an’ start ter help 
’im ter dry lan’. Him an’ me an’ de fish we 
turn dat boat roun’ an’ roun’ tell Marse Craffud 
git so mad he couldn’ do nothin’ but breathe 
hard an’ snort. An’ dat’s er solum’ fac’ !’’ 

“Did you catch the fish, Une’ Isam ?’’ 

**We got de fish, honey,’’ said the old man, 
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work out tell yit. De tide, as dey say, was er 


comes erlong twicet er day, an’ hit come erlong 


nex’ thing you know we was er poundin’ on de 
san’ in shaller water. 

** Alec seed de bottom an’ broke fer high lan’, 
whar he b’longed. An’ putty soon we come 
erlong, too. Well, sah, when we got back on 
de san’, an’ haul in dat fish, who was now erbout 
dead, an’ took ernother look at es jaws an’ es 
tushes, Alec step back an’ say, ‘ Marse Craffud, 
ef I’d knowed dere was des’ one fish in dem 
waters what look like dat—ef I’d er des’ 


as dat, or wid half as many teef, you’d never 
er got me in dat boat. I’m gwine ’long back 
home ef I has ter walk!’ ” 

‘“*What was it he said, Isam, about the 
circus ?’’ said the major, laughing and knocking 
the ashes from his pipe. 

“*Lemme see, lemme see,’’ said the old negro, 
frowning. ‘‘Oom hoo, I erbout got it ergin! 
He up an’ say, atter he done took er good long 
look at de fish, ‘Marse Craffud, I done seen er 
heap er cuyous things. I seen er frog oncet 
wid horns, an’ er monkey-spider; an’ over in 
Macon at de circus mennygeerie, I seed what 
| dey calls de hippytomus an’ de long - neck 
| jyraface, but dis hyah fish is de king er 
| terrers!’ An’ now, honey, you can pop dis 
| hyah whip!’’ 
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BY JANE 


E may say of the Irish 
W peasant, as a poet has 
said about the ocean, that 
when we see him we must think 
of what has been and what 
shall be. For unless we recall 
his past, we shall not rightly 
understand his present position, 
and there would be little satis- 
faction in surveying that if we 
could not look on into his future. 

I do not mean that we need go 
back a long way from our own 
times; the state of things to 
be glanced at existed well within 
middle-aged memories, a single 
generation since. In those days © 
the Irish peasant farmer was liv- 
ing under very different condi- 
tions, for the simple reason that 
he could at any moment be turned 
out of his house, and off his bit of land. He 
was also liable to have his rent increased. It 
all rested with his landlord, and the only pre- 
caution the tenant could take was to behave in 
whatever way seemed least likely to draw such 
misfortunes upon him. 

There were some things which it was clearly 
dangerous to do. 


that he owned a fine heifer, he might presently 
find himself called upon to pay more, or, worse 
still, might be given notice to quit the premises 
he had improved for the benefit of some other 
person. ‘Therefore he generally left the shed 
unbuilt and the water gleaming among the 
rushy furrows, and as far as possible smuggled 
away his property unknown to landlord or 
agent. It was his interest to make, as the saying 
is, a poor mouth; and he actually could not 
afford to thrive, even if the chance of doing so 
lay within his reach. 


For a Quarter - Century. 


HIS is no longer the case. For the last 

quarter of a century or more the tenant 

has had fixity of tenure; he cannot be 
evicted except for non-payment of rent; his rent 
cannot be arbitrarily raised, nor can his improve- 
ments be confiscated. But habits that have been 
handed down from father to son through several 
centuries are slowly laid aside, and the Irish 
peasant is only beginning to unlearn some 
wasteful and slovenly methods of carrying on 
his business, which would seem all the more 
perverse and stupid if we did not know how 
he was originally taught to adopt them. 

Thus, if he is too prone to give his poultry, 
or even his four-footed live stock, the run of 
his house, instead of providing them with suit- 
able accommodation out-of-doors, we can_ bear 
in mind that the bad plan may be, at least 
partly, a survival from days when it would 
have been very imprudent to advertise his pos- 
sessions by erecting visible sties and sheds. 
Some natural happy-go-luckiness, to be sure, 
may dispose him to view with equanimity the 
presence in unusual places of ‘ ‘the little crathur 


roosting of the ‘‘chuckens.’’ 
Turning from this brief retrospect to the 
present time, we shall suppose it to be a 


#) I. THE IRISH PEASANT 
FARMER. 





IRISHWOMAN WEARING 
ANTIQUE HOODED CLOAK. 


If, for instance, he built a | 
cattle-shed, drained a swampy field, or ‘‘let on’’ | 








BARLOW. 


fair-day in some small rural town 
or village, when there is the best 
opportunity for observing the 
country folk. The strong farmers 
arrive on outside-cars, an almost 
necessary luxury where railways 
are few and bicycles still regarded 
as a portentous sort of curiosity. 

**Did you come over on the little 
wild thing?’ I have heard a 
farmer’s wife inquire, referring 
with awe to a very ordinary 
bicycle. 

But when the drivers of the 
sauntering cows and pattering 
sheep and loitering pigs, who all 
through the early morning have 
been footing slowly along conver- 
ging lanes, emerge at last upon the 
fair-green, the assemblage there 
consists chiefly of peasants. 

Most of us have seen pictures of a man with 
a comical, tip-tilted profile, clad in a ragged 
frock coat, knee-breeches and long stockings, 
wearing a high-crowned, battered caubeen, with 
a tobacco-pipe stuck in the band, and carrying 
a knotty stick, which he is represented as flour- 
ishing wildly while he cuts a jig-like caper. 
We have recognized him as the Irish peasant, 
much as an ancient Egyptian may have recog- 
| nized a crocodile or a crane in the conventional 
| hieroglyphic on papyrus or mummy-case; but 
| certainly we have never met such a person in 
real life. 
| Here and there we may notice an old man, 
|}some points in whose 
| attire seem to be carica- 
tured by this fantastic 
figure ; and that is all. 
From the pages on 
which it is found, we 
gather that the Irish 
peasant may be ex- 
pected to converse ha- 
bitually somewhat as 
follows: ‘‘Och mur- 
dher, Micky, man 
alive, shut your mouth 
and tell me is Paddy 
Flynn in it to-day ?’’ 
‘*Musha, bedad, sorra 
a sight I seen of him 
barrin’ th’ ould don- 
key.”” ‘‘Sure, then, 
begorra, if it was him- 
self Jim Kelly met wid below at the four roads, 
the one or the other of them is apt to ha’ been 
somebody else.’’ But as a matter of fact, he does 
not talk in that way, either abroad or at home. 





In Hooded Cloaks. 


worh by the men, and in many parts of 
the country their favorite head-gear is a broad- 


semiclerical air. 





| dress ; but these are usually heirlooms, and 
have now become rare. 


knowed dere was er fish en de worl’ half as big | 





AN IRISH COTTAGER AND HER PIGS. 


| bright - colored cotton kerchiefs, conspicuous 


runnin’ in. De tide is er sort er freshet what | among the black hats as parrots trooping with storekeeper is often the ‘‘gombeen-man, 


crows. Their warm skirts and the men’s suits 
bor’s loom of yarn from the wheel of another, 
and dyed with materials furnished by the 
surrounding bog-lands; even the turf 

smoke -serves this purpose, the soot 

| yielding a strong yellow stain. For as 

| the woolen industry was never quite IRISH 
| killed in Ireland, and of late yearshas = rary 
| been reviving. 

| Perhaps one of these days Bishop 
| Berkeley’s wish for a population clad 
in home manufactures will be ful- 
| filled; but meanwhile the second-hand 
| clothes-dealer does a brisk trade at 
jevery Irish fair, and his customers 
| often carry off curiously incongruous 
: bargains. 

The main business of the fair,. the 
disposal of live stock and other farm 
| produce, is transacted in a series of 
compromises, which involve the split- 
| ting of infinitesimal differences and a 
| great deal of hand-shaking. But the 
| longest haggle is concluded at last, too 
often in a public house, where the 
profits of either party run much risk of 
disappearing, and while the afternoon 
is still young the crowd disperses, 
sprinkling every thoroughfare in the parish with 
faces set homeward. 

Some of them will be cheerful: ‘‘Troth, now, 
it’s meself’s after sellin’ every hair of the ould 
mare’s tail.’ Others will be gloomy: ‘‘Ne’er 
a soul so much as axed me what brought me 
there.’’ The long Irish miles must stretch 
wearisomely when the news travelling back is 
of a slack fair, and low prices, or no prices at 
all to be had. 


seen all through Ireland, size and stuff varying 
more than design in the peasants’ cabins. There 
is only a single story, and the front door opens 
straight into the kitchen, with one or two 
smaller rooms on either hand. Sometimes a 
little passage intervenes at the entrance, shut off 
by a half-high partition; and sometimes the 
kitchen forms the whole house; but this is 


exceptional. 
'T) mounting walls of earth or rough stone. 
Straw and mud sound rather doubtful 
building materials; yet when they are good of 
their kind they have many excellent qualities, 
the thick, chinkless walls and deep layers of 
thatch being a very effectual protection against 
extremes of heat and cold. 

In that respect the change is not always for 
the better when the peasant acquires a new 
cottage of brick and slate, unquestionably less 
characteristic and picturesque. But as a rule, 
he cannot be considered well-housed, and along 
the storm-swept Atlantic coasts, where roofs 
have to be lashed down with a network of 
ropes, and rudimentary chimneys and tiny 
windows are made as unobtrusive as moles’ 
eyes and ears to elude the grip of the gales, 
wretched hovels are deplorably common. One 
is not surprised to see a goose or a pig turn in 
at the cavernous door of one of these shapeless 
heaps of stones and sods. It is when the human 
children come running out that one feels a 
shock. 

Here are what have been for some years past 
known as the congested districts, a rather mis- 
| leading name, as it gives an impression that they 
are densely populated, 
which is not the case. 
“It’s a fine lonesome 
place,’’ an inhabitant 
of one of them said toa 
recent visitor, and said 
truly. 

But when the quality, 
not the quantity, of the 
land is considered, the 
sight of the boulder- 
strewn fields, barren 
hillsides and wet 
morasses makes it easy 
to realize how few 
months might create 
a famine. A_ special 
board has been ap- 
pointed to improve the 
condition of these 
| districts, and is doing its best to promote indus- 
| tries, reclaim bogs and remove tenants from 
| hopeless holdings. 
| Nevertheless, much misery remains incurable 
| by any of those measures; and it is a fact 
significant of something radically amiss that 
while so many people are struggling for subsist- 


Under the Thatch Roof. 


HATCH is still the commonest roof, sur- 





| out of cultivation or are used for grazing only. 
Unfortunately there is a wide diversity of 


One step in the right direction is to assist the 
| peasant farmer in his buying and selling. When 
| one cent will purchase an egg or two, and half 


Shawls of divers hues are customary, and the | a dozen cents a chicken, the little farmer’s wife | gatherings ceased, and ceilidhs (converss 


Such houses as they are bound for may be | 
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‘*but if we kotch him or he kotch us I ain’ | older women tie over their close white caps | gets but a meager reward for her trudge with 


The 
who 
| founds his fortune by his dealings, on ruinous 


a heavy basket to fair or village store. 


” 


*bout de time we-all was erbout wore out, an’ | are sometimes homespun, woven on one neigh- | terms, with his needy neighbors, and who, like 


the city pawnbroker, acts as ‘‘an ill physician 
| for ills.’’ ‘‘It’s a poor case entirely,’ this 
disappointed market- 
woman complains, ‘‘to be 






killin’ oneself churnin’ 
butter when fi’pence a 
ER. pound is all he’s givin’, 





and makin’ a compliment 
of that.’’ 

Light railways to carry 
off the poultry and codp- 
erative creameries that pay 
fairly for milk are 
bringing within reach op- 
portunities of which the 
farmer avails himself, 
sometimes perhaps 
eagerly. 

It said that some 
peasant families, who once 
consumed their own farm 
produce, and thus had 
enough of what they call 
“strong food’’ for their 
children, are nowadays 
tempted by higher prices, 
selling it all, and living 
upon bread and tea, while they spend the money 
chiefly upon furniture. I have heard of one 
household who bought so many chairs that they 
had to be hung from hooks round the walls for 
want of standing-room. 


now 


too 


is 


A Passion for ‘‘ Gear.”’ 


UT this was up in the far northeast, 
| where the people develop, when a little 
better-to-do, a perfect passion for** gear,’’ 
and are altogether more “having’’ than in other 
parts of Ireland. There, indeed, few traces of 
such extravagance are to be found under any- 
body’s thatch. Whatever small superfluities 
have been amassed generally adorn the dresser 
inthe shape of teacups and diminutive gilt- 
rimmed jugs, more numerous than necessity 
demands. A brightly colored print naiied up, 
and in the deep-set, diamond-paned window a 
plant with scarlet sparks among the green shade 
of its leaves may be the only other decorations. 
Articles of furniture are as plain as possible, 
and as few, a rigorous law of parsimony having 
forbidden all unnecessary multiplication. There 
could be no greater contrast to the litter of 
bric-a-brac that in some more pretentious apart- 
ments makes a vacant space appear an unat- 
tainable luxury. 

The unceiled rafters overhead help further to 
simplify matters by supplying accommodation 
for miscellaneous domestic properties, brogues, 
nets, rosaries, baskets, dangling conveniently 
out of the way, so that a wide, unencumbered 
floor often leads the eye on from door to hearth- 
stone with a pleasant restful effect. 

We must by no means overlook that essential 
characteristic of the Irish peasant’s dwelling, 
his turf fire. Turf cannot be had, it is true, in 
some parts of the country, much to the loss of 
the poor people, who then suffer from a 
chronic scarcity of fuel. A million odd acres of 
bog are, however, widely distributed, and the 
right of turbary, that is, of turf-cutting, often 
forms a most valuable appendage to a tenant’s 
holding. 

The best turf and the worst land are reckoned 
to go together, and in such places the peasants 
| will constantly tell you that their good black 
peat is the one great comfort of their lives. 

Contentment with scanty and monotonous 
fare is a virtue which leans almost to a failing 
in the Irish peasant. Should he be able to 
afford a bit of bacon along with his potatoes, 
and to supplement his stirabout with a griddle- 
cake and a cup of tea, so much the better; but 
| should such dainties be unattainable, well and 
| good ; he can do finely without them, if that is 
all that ails him. And he is always most hos- 
pitably ready to share whatever he has with 
either friend or stranger. 





From the Famine - Time. 


E is less stoical when poverty breaks up his 
family circle, when sons and daughters 
depart tothe New Island, as Irish speakers 

still call America, or when all the able-bodied 
people of a parish set off in the spring to make the 
Sassenach hay and reap the Sassenach wheat, 
| leaving the old folk to spend a lonesome summer 
in their deserted villages. The bettering of 
things at home, improved methods of farming, 
coéperation among neighbors, the establishment 
of new industries will tend to check this exodus ; 
and not less effectual, perhaps, as a means to 
that end would be the dispersion of the dulness 





HE aspect of the crowd is rather somber. | ence on untillable soil, or quitting the country | which has settled down upon country life in 
Rough gray and brown tweed suits are | in despair, great tracts of good land have gone | Ireland. 


People whose reminiscences cover sixty years 
| report a noticeable change in this respect, dating 


brimmed black felt hat, which gives a quaintly | opinion as to where the sovereign remedy lies, | from the time of the great famine; and indeed, 
Then some of the women are | although almost everybody agrees about the | the sweeping away of half a nation cannot but 
| enveloped in very voluminous: hooded cloaks of | urgent necessity for it. 
of a calf,” and the promiscuous roaming and | dark blue, not unlike a Sister of Charity’s | 


| have dashed its spirits and altered its social 
| habits. At the present day an occupied cabin, 


| with roofless next-door neighbors, is a common 
spectacle, which explains how the old festive 
zionc: 
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and surrees (soirées) became rarer than con- 
voys, parties assembled to bid good-by to 
emigrating friends. 

Moreover, with the dying out of the Gaelic 
language have disappeared the shanachies, 
those Irish-speaking story-tellers, who could 
keep a fireside amused through the longest winter 
evening. And there has not so far been any 
fresh entertainment devised to take their place. 
It seems very likely that an introduction to the 
wide world of books might remove much of the 
discontent and impatience with a lot which 
better times may be on the way to amend for 
the people, if they will but wait a while. 

All of them can read nowadays, and their 
inclination to do so will be doubted by nobody 
who sees the avidity with which they fasten 
upon a stray newspaper. But the dearth of 
literature which exists in all fair-sized Irish 
towns, not to say villages and hamlets, is really 


THE ARK 





A Story of Louisiana Purchase Times 


IN TEN CHAPTERS. 

T is now difficult to realize that in 1803— 
| twenty years after the War of the Revolu- 

tion — Spanish batteries commanded the 
mouth of the Mississippi, and that Napoleon 
Bonaparte, after compelling Spain to cede the 
Mississippi Valley to France, had determined 
to colonize it as a ‘Grand French Empire of 
the West.’’ 
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amazing. A well-organized system of lending- 
library vans, which would reach the remotest 
countryside, would prove a formidable rival to 
both public house and emigrant ship; and it 
will be a lucky day when the rivalry begins. 

It would be rash to predict, and unwise to 
wish for, a day that will bring the Irish peasant 
farmer much worldly wealth. A more probable 
and not unhappier destiny for him is to be a 
person in whom richer men may see, as Epic- 
tetus says, ‘“‘what poverty is when it strikes 
one that knoweth how to play the part well’’— 
not the poverty that involves a joyless struggle 
for mere existence, but that which tends to 
plain living and high thinking. And, all things 
considered, it is not extravagant to forecast the 
coming of what would seem to him a veritable 
golden age, when his people ‘‘will not sail away 
in ships, for the fruitful fields will bear unto 
them their harvest.’’ 


OF 1803 


By C. A. Stephens 


CHAPTER VII. 

and adjacent marshes shortly after the moon 
set at two o’clock that morning. Without 
| turning in, therefore, Captain Royce called up 
his crew, and to the astonishment of the older 
| boatmen, gave orders in a low tone to cast 
off from the bank and pole out into the current. 

Discipline was never strict on the ark, and 
as Moses came out, rubbing his eyes, he asked 











to which were several wooden buoys, across the 
river every night after dark. ‘To the shore end 
in the fort was tied a line connected with a bell. 

Suddenly, as the ark floated downward, its 
headway was slowly arrested, and they heard 
the jangle of the bell ashore. The ark came 
slowly to a standstill. 

Lewis, who was leaning over the port bow, 
heard the dull swish of the current against the 
cable, and saw that a raft of driftwood had 
already collected against it. Mindful of his 
instructions, he dropped on his knees and 
started to crawl aft to report to the captain. 

Before he was half-way there, however, 
there was a dull red flash in the fog, accom- 
panied by a tremendous report, and a cannon- 
ball howled over the ark. So startling a salute 
might well have caused confusion, but these 
pioneer arksmen did not lack coolness in 
danger. ‘The horses, indeed, jumped and made 
some noise, but not a man spoke; and Lewis, 
reaching Captain Royce, whispered his news. 

He had hardly done so when a second red 
flash and report followed. They heard this 
ball skipping on the water ahead of them. Still 
another gun roared its hostile salutation, soon 
followed by a fourth report ; and but for the poor 
shooting of the Spanish gunners, it must have 
gone hard with our ark. 

But meanwhile Marion Royce was not idle. 
Swinging down from the port bow, he found 
that he could touch the cable with his foot. 
It was a strong line; but glad to find that it 
was not a chain, as he had at first feared, he 
sent Moses for a large, sharp knife from the 
cook-room. ‘Then, bidding Wistar and Lewis 


Yet these were the tidings which greeted the | somewhat querulously where they were going. | bear a hand at a line which he looped round 


arksmen when they reached Natchez, 
and the next day a little gunboat, flying 
the American flag, hailed them and 
gave warning that they were approach- 
ing the ‘‘ Line of West Florida,’’ as it 
was then called, and would probably 
be stopped by a battery which the 
Spanish governor had of late planted 
at Pointe Coupée. 

Thus far, from the mouth of the 
Ohio southward, the east bank of the 
Mississippi had been nominally Ameri- 
can territory. But everything south 
of the line that here crossed the river 
was Spanish Florida, which extended 
from the Mississippi to the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

During the afternoon the arksmen 
passed numbers of flatboats, barges and 
schooners tied up to the bank, and ere 
long they came to a great fleet of these 
river-craft, moored along both shores. 
On hailing the crews, Captain Royce 
found that the utmost uncertainty and 
anxiety prevailed. 

Some said one thing, some another. 
Many captains were afraid to venture 
farther down the river, lest their cargoes 
should be seized and confiscated. Pass- 
ports, signed by the Spanish viceroy, 
were said to be demanded from all 
American craft by the commandant at 
the Spanish fort, and most of the 
boatmen possessed no such papers. One 
**keel,’’ it was said, had attempted to 
run past, and had been fired upon. 

The excitement among so many 
disappointed and aggrieved adventurers 
was intense. Two thousand men, 
many of them lawless characters, were 
assembled along the banks of the 
river, discussing warlike measures. 

Several hundreds of them had 
banded together and organized an ‘‘ Independence 
Army.”’ Their plan was first to attack and 
capture the Spanish fort below, then make a 
descent on New Orleans. 

Of the Spaniards, indeed, the frontiersmen 
stood in little fear. It was the recent ominous 
tidings of the coming of Napoleon’s fleet, bring- 
ing the French general, Victor, with an army, 
that filled the boatmen with consternation and 
rage. 

The turmoil and confusion increased the next 
day. Each newly arriving barge, keel and flat- 
boat added to the throng of malcontents. 
There was much hard drinking and lawlessness 
in evidence, and the more prudent captains 
began to fear the would-be raiders almost as 
much as they did the French and Spanish. 
They sympathized heartily with their fellow 
countrymen, but shrank from beginning an 
unauthorized war. 

Among these was Marion Royce. He knew 
many merchants and several prominent French 
residents at New Orleans. He thought the 
reports concerning the embargo were exaggera- 
tions, and believed that if once he could reach 
the city he would be able to market his cargo. 

He had tied up to the east bank of the river, 
three miles above the Spanish post, and on the 
second night, in company with the master of a 
barge from Pittsburg, which was lying near 
the ark, Captain Royce slipped down the river 
in the skiff and looked about.” 


This barge captain’s name was Lafayette | 


Elikins, and like Marion, he was a shrewd, 
careful young fellow. There was a moon, and 
after taking a look at the channel opposite the 
fort, the two agreed to wait for a foggy night 
and float quietly past. 

They returned about midnight, and as it 


chanced, fog rose and spread over the water | arksmen, they towed a long hawser, attached | never tasted one. 





ORAWN BY H, BURGESS. 


‘* HIS HONOR WANTS TO KNOW HOW YE GOT BY THE FORT ?”’ 


**Down the river,’’ i) 
replied Marion, quiet- egy 
ly. ‘‘Go forward and 
keep a sharp eye 
ahead. ’’ 


“*What—by the 
Spanish fort ?’’ whis- 
pered Moses, his eyes 
now opening wide in 
the dim lantern-light. 

‘*Yes,”? said Marion, in a 
tone of authority. ‘‘Go forward!’’ 

Lewis and Wistar came stumbling sleepily 
after Moses. ‘‘ Mack is crazy, isn’t he?’’ the 
former muttered. 

**T guess so,’’ said Wistar. 
dons’ll fire at us ?’’ 

“‘If they see us,’’ said Lewis. ‘‘But that 
down-river man that came by in a pirogue 
yesterday said they were scared to death for 
fear we would all come down at once and take 
New Orleans. He said they were watchin’ 
night and day, they were so scared.’’ 

The ark floated quietly down, and they heard 
| the Pittsburg barge casting off behind them, 
| but could not see it in the mist and darkness. 
The current was swift, and the danger of 
running on snags was considerable ; but Captain 
Royce steered for midstream, extinguished his 
lantern, and then bade every man stand quietly 
in his place. ‘‘Don’t speak, and don’t run 
about, whatever happens,’’ he said. 

They drifted rapidly down-stream for fifteen 
| or twenty minutes. 
|not more than seven or eight hundred yards 

wide. The ark was moving on, silent as a 
shadow in the mist. 

| But the Spaniards were on their guard for 
| just such efforts as these. Unknown to the 





‘*D’ ye s’pose the 





The channel here was then | 





his own body, he 
reached down, and 
after several efforts, 
cut the hawser. 

It parted with a 
splash, and immedi- 
ately the ark floated 
on, silently as before. 
Four or five more 
shots were fired, but 
all went wide of the 
ark; the gunners ap- 
peared to think that 
the enemy was farther 
down-stream. 

The arksmen now 
looked 
for their companion 
boat, the Pittsburg 
barge, but in vain. 
The conjecture was 
that, on hearing the 
cannon, the bargemen 
had veered to shore 
and tied up. 

After passing the 
Spanish battery, the 
ark floated on during 
the remainder of the 
night, and until eight 
or nine o’clock the 
following morning, 
when, the fog clear- 
ing away, they found 
themselves heading 
down a narrow pas- 
sage between two 
islands. Being still 
apprehensive of cap- 
ture, they tied up 
under cover of a 
wooded bank in this 
narrow arm of water. 

No one came off to them here, although they 
saw several boats in the channel outside the 
islands; and that night they went on again by 
moonlight, but had much difficulty at a sueces- 
sion of great eddies in the river. In one of 
these the ark floated round and round for an 
hour or more before they could row out of it. 

Very few boats were seen that day, and 
these few were mostly market-boats, plying to 
and fro between the city and the numerous 
large plantations on both banks. Moses and 
Lewis had never seen such fine places before. 
There were extensive gardens of vegetables and 
flowers, and the plantation houses looked pala- 
tial to their unaccustomed eyes. 

What astonished them still more was that the 
river was so much higher than the fields of 
cane and cotton on each side of it. When 
floating near the bank they could look down on 
the gardens from the ark roof. 

Toward morning of the third night they 
arrived within a mile and a half of the city. 
As Captain Royce had determined to go on in 
advance that day, to make inquiries as to the 
real condition of affairs, the ark was moored to 
what, in the dusk of the early morning, was 
believed to be a wild-wood bank. 

After tying up, Lewis and Moses jumped 
ashore to look about them. They had gone but 
a few steps, however, when they found them- 
selves in a grove of thick trees, with yellow 
balls showing amidst the dark-green, glossy 
leaves. 

‘* Oranges, 
exclaimed. 

“Guess so,’”’ said Lewis, doubtfully. 


aren’t they, Lew?’’ Moses 


**Must 


be. Wonder if they are wild, or do they belong | 


to somebody ?’’ 
They had heard oranges described, but had 
A few steps away there was 


and listened | 














what appeared to be a green hedge, having 
numerous gaps in it; beyond were more of the 
thick, dark-green trees with the scattered yellow 
fruit. 

The two boys now advanced to one of the 
gaps in the hedge, but had scarcely peeped 
through when a little bareheaded lad and a 
tall, black-eyed girl stepped out from a covert. 

The girl said something to them, laughing 
heartily, something in a rapid, tripping tongue 
which they did not in the least understand. 
Moses afterward said that it sounded like, 
“* Bonesure-messr-may-voo-venny-arboner!’’ 
—which may have been, ‘‘Good morning! You 
have called early !’’ 

Like most boys in pioneer days, Lewis and 
Moses were not very bashful. Seeing that the 
girl was laughing, they laughed in turn, and 
pointed to the small yellow globes in the trees. 
Thereupon the little lad picked up several 
oranges, and gave them each one with a bow 
and flourish of his hand. Moses thumbed his 
as if it had been an apple, then essayed to take 
a big bite from it, with the result that the juice 
flew, some of it into his own eyes! 

Noting this, the girl laughed heartily. 
Moses, winking hard, was inclined to make 
angry remarks; but the boy, approaching with 
grave politeness, showed the newcomer how 
to pull off the peel. He also peeled an orange 
for Lewis, and invited them to be seated on a 
bench near by. There was a house not far 
off, half-hidden by trees. 

A stout, dark-haired man appeared, with a 
huge yellow and white dog, that sniffed the 
strangers and then wagged his tail. The man 
drew near and said, ‘‘ Buenas dias!’’ and 
asked what appeared to be an abrupt question. 

Moses nodded at a venture, although he did 
not understand a word, but Lewis shook his 
head. The dark man looked perplexed and 
angry, but the girl said something about 
‘*Norah,’”’ to which the man replied,—still to 
quote from Moses,—‘‘Ah—see—Norah.’’ 

The girl ran away again, but soon returned 
with a tall, austere woman, whose auburn hair 
was turning gray. The woman glanced hard 
at the boys, and with a strong Irish accent, 
said: 

“The sefior general wishes to know where 
you came from and what you are doing here, 
for sure.’’ 

Lewis replied that they had come down the 
river on an ark, and that they had seen the 
| oranges on the trees. 

‘“‘We did not come to steal them,’’ Moses 
added, honestly enough. ‘“‘We will go right 
away if you say so.’’ 

The woman smiled broadly, then turned and 
repeated what they said in Spanish. The 
small lad meanwhile was peeling more oranges 
for them. But the man cried out as if in much 
excitement, and the woman asked them gravely 
when they had come down the river. 

**Last night,’’ replied Moses, but concluded 
to say nothing of their exploit in running past 
the Spanish fort. 

‘‘We always float by night when there is a 
moon,’”’ Lewis explained, to help out Moses’ 
statement. ‘‘We have been on the river sixty- 
six days and nights.’’ 

‘* Norah ’”? interpreted, and the man grew 
| even more excited. 

The Irishwoman fell to laughing. ‘‘ But 
sure, his honor wants to know how ye got by 
the fort?’’ she said to the boys. 


‘***Fort?’ ’? said Moses, inquiringly, and 
looking hard at Lewis. ‘“ ‘ Fort?’’’ he 
repeated. ‘‘We didn’t see any fort’’—which 


was literally true; there was too much fog. 

But the man fairly jumped at this reply, and 
sputtered angrily. 

Little wonder, for this short, dark man was 
the Spanish intendant of New Orleans, Sefor 
Morales himself, the same who had ordered the 
embargo! He had chanced to be spending the 
night at the up-river house of a French creole 
friend, Doctor Lecassigne, whose children our 
youthful arksmen had found in the orange- 
orchard. That an ark had floated past his 
fortifications and never even seen them was not 
flattering to Sefior Morales’ pride! 

Doctor Lecassigne, a lean, sallow man, who 
had now come from the house, sought to soothe 
the irritation of his distinguished guest. Norah, 
meanwhile, was asking the boys what they 
had brought in their ark and what they had 
seen on the way. 

**Sure, I was once in Philadelphia mesilf,’’ 
she said. ‘And a fine, brave gintlemon was 
Gin’ral George Washington! Many’s the toime 
I’ve handed him his coffee. Ah, sure,’’ she 
added, ‘‘I’ve lived in ivery part of the world.’’ 

The boys rather liked old Norah. Lewis 
told her of their nocturnal battle with the alli- 
gators; and not to be outdone, Moses threw in 
an aceount of his Indian ‘‘gobbler’’ and the 
great bones which they had brought for Doctor 
Buchat. 
| ‘Doctor Buchat!’’ cried Norah. ‘‘Sure, he 
|must be a frind of me master here,’’ and she 
| spoke to Doctor Lecassigne, who became inter- 
| ested at once. 
| He went to call Sefior Morales again, and 
| immediately they both expressed a great curiosity 
| to see the bones. The boys therefore led the 
way back to the river, where the ark lay moored. 
| Captain Royee had already set off along the 
levee for the city; but Shadwell Lincoln, who 
had as usual been left in charge, threw out a 

















plank for them all to come on board. He was 
a good deal disturbed, however, when Lewis 
whispered to him that the short, dark man was 
the hated intendant. 

Of the mastodon skeleton on the ark roof, 
there still remained seven or eight of the long 
ribs, the huge skull, femur bones, one long, 
eurved tusk and many of the smaller bones. 
Both Doctor Lecassigne and General Morales 
examined them in astonishment at their enor- 
mous size. They sent back to the house for 
Norah to interpret, and asked a great many 
questions. ‘The intendant seemed now to forget 
his anger, and assented good-humoredly when 
Doctor Lecassigne proposed that the ark should 
be allowed to remain there till he could send 
for Doctor Buchat, who seems to have been a 
friend of both. 

Doctor Lecassigne, who was a very genial, 
kind-hearted man, then showed them a better 
place to moor their craft, in a short canal which 
opened through the levee a little way below his 
house. A water-gate at the end of this little 
canal allowed a stream to flow from the level 
of the river down to a mill for grinding corn 
and sawing lumber. There were numbers of 
such mills along the levees, the mill-streams 
flowing out of the river instead of into it, 
presenting the odd spectacle of creeks flowing 
backward from their mouths till their waters 
were lost in the swamps at a distance. 

When Marion Royce returned he was surprised 
and a little startled to learn that in his absence 
they had had Sefior Morales for a visitor. The 
intendant had already returned to the city in 
his barge; but Doctor Lecassigne assured them 
that although the intendant was a somewhat 
choleric man and inclined to narrow political 
views, he would probably give them no farther 
trouble, particularly if they were to send him 
a present of a showy horse. 

This overture Captain Royce concluded rather 
reluctantly to make; and since Lewis and 
Moses had seen and spoken with the general, 
it was judged best that they should take one 
of their handsomest animals to his house in the 
city that very afternoon. 

They set off accordingly, leading a large bay 
horse—one of their very best. It goes without 
saying that the two boys were pleased with the 
errand and the opportunity for seeing New 
Orleans. Meanwhile Doctor Buchat had 
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supper one hot July afternoon, ‘‘do you 
want to earn the best dress that can be 
bought in Lisbon—a real beauty ?’’ 

‘*What a question to ask of a girl!’’ replied 
his sister. ‘‘Of course I do!’’ 

‘*Well, Charlie and I have decided to make 
you an offer. If you will drive the self-binder 
to cut our wheat and oats, we will buy whatever 
materials you may select, and pay the dress- 
maker besides.’’ 

“* Agreed !’? Louise exclaimed with delight. 

But Mrs. Sears protested. ‘‘It takes a four- 
horse team to draw the machine,’’ she said, 
‘and Louise never has driven more than a 
single span. Besides, she would have to operate 
the l2ver which ties and throws off the bundles. 
You should hire some experienced hand, for it 
is a man’s work.’’ 

‘*T only wish we could, mother,’’ Charlie 
Sears interposed. ‘‘We did not wish to ask 
her, but farm-hands can’t be secured at any 
price. Ira Ford was going to change work 
with us, but he cut his foot yesterday, and will 
be crippled for a month.’’ 

“*Your father always believed it impossible 
to use a machine on the hill lots,’’ their mother 
said. ‘‘I’m afraid you’re too venturesome.’’ 

‘*That was simply because he never tried, 
mother,’’ said Bob. ‘‘If we were to cradle 
those forty acres our harvesting would last till 
Christmas, I’m afraid. As for the bundle- 
lever, we have set that so it will work automat- 
ically, and Louise can give her entire attention 
to driving. Both fields can be cut by going 

‘round them, ascending the easy slope at the 
north and coming down the steeper south end. 
We’ll put the blacks on ahead, with old Joe 
and Dolly behind. Louise really needs to drive 
only the front team, for the others will follow 
without any guidance. ’’ 

““Why, of course!’’ Louise eagerly declared. 
‘*Mama, please don’t you say another word. I 
should be ashamed to be a country girl and not 
able to help at a time like this. Haven’t I 
ridden the horse-rake and hay-tedder ever since 
I was ten years old ?’’ 

Mrs. Sears sighed, but said no more; and 
directly after breakfast the next morning Louise 
climbed to the seat of the self-binder. Charlie 
handed her the four reins, which she carefully 
separated and grasped firmly before chirruping 
to the horses. 

She wore a ‘‘Shaker’’ sunbonnet of straw, 
the strings of which were tied beneath her chin, 
while her hands were protected by a pair of 
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arrived to see his long-expected mammoth bones, 
which proved even bigger than he had been told. 
But his disappointment that the skeleton was 
not complete was keen, and it is said that he 
was willing to pay but four hundred frances for 
what Marion Royce had brought. 

The New Orleans of that day extended for 
about a mile along the river-front, and was 
surrounded on the back or land side by a ditch 
or moat, filled with water, and inside this 
ditch by a row of tall pickets, consisting of 
cypress logs driven into the earth close together. 
On this side, leading out into the back country, 
were two gates with drawbridges; on the levee 
by the water there was another gate, both above 
and below the town. 

The people were chiefly French and negroes, 
with a small Spanish and American population, 
and the number of inhabitants is said to have 
been ten thousand—about one-thirtieth of the 
present population. 

At each gate there was a battery of cannon, 
and along the river-front were a number of 
larger guns, deemed very heavy ordnance for 
the times. Negro slaves did the work of steve- 
dores along the levee. Several hundreds of them 
were constantly to be seen at the latter place, 
and when not at work the rival gangs 
beguiled the time dancing, singing, 
and sometimes fighting pitched bat- 
tles. It wasall very novel to Moses 
and Lewis—the palisades, the can- 
non, the drawbridges, the long rows 
of houses and the gay shops. But 
although strangers, they éxperienced 
little difficulty in finding the intend- 
ant’s house. For on mentioning his 
name to a group of young darkies, 
the latter, mightily pleased at sight 
of the horse, led the way there of 
their own accord. 

Sefior Morales was not at home, 
however, and they had to content 
themselves with giving the horse in 
charge of hisequerries, with Captain 
Royce’s compliments. Their errand 
accomplished, it would have been 
better if they had returned at once, 
before the gates closed at sunset ; but 
they wished to see the town, and set 
off on a long tramp through the 
streets. 
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was of wool, and heavy for the season, but 





years they have learned a lesson in economy of 
time and labor from the West. 

The sky was cloudless and the sun blistering 
hot. It was an ideal day for curing grain; but 
on that hilly field both animals and men soon 
began to pant. At every third circuit of the 
standing grain, the area of which shrank con- 
stantly, Louise rested her team; and at ten 
o’clock her brothers gave them water, but did 
not perniit them to drink their fill. 

** Mother is coming with lunch,’’ Charlie said, 
with a glance off across the slope. ‘See, she’s 
at the bridge, and there’s some one with her.’’ 

“There are two besides mother,’’ said Bob, 
‘*but I can’t make out who they are.” 

‘*It’s Aunt Caroline and little Rose,’’ Louise 
said. ‘‘I’ll have about time for three more 
rounds before they get here. Come, Pomp! 
Joe, get up, I tell you!” 

At the north end of the field, on her second 
circuit, Louise caught a glimpse of two figures 
midway of the deep cut in the lane, with little 
Rose running far ahead. 


occurred so startling that for a few moments 
she forgot all about them. 

The horses were going at a quiet walk when 
suddenly Dolly, the oldest of the four and the 
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DOLLY .. 
WILDLY TO THE RIGHT. 


mother of the leaders, leaped high in air and 
plunged wildly to the right. At the same 


Her short ‘‘rainy-day” skirt | instant Pomp and Prince started at a headlong | in an open field. 


pace, the three dragging the unwilling Joe for 


manifestly one of the length which the dignity | a few rods, when he, too, squealed loudly and 


of her seventeen years usually demanded would | bounded ahead as eagerly as the others. 


have been far less safe. 

Prince and Pomp, the black four-year-olds, 
were restless at first, dancing ahead in a manner 
rather alarming to their driver, but the older 
horses preserved a stolid pace which reassured 
her. 

Bob and Charlie walked on each side. 
Once in the field, they would be kept busy 
arranging the scattered bundles in shocks, so 
that the long straw might be cured by wind 
and sun; but now they had opportunity to 
watch their sister and pass judgment on her 
skill in driving. 

Louise found, as Bob had said, that guiding 
the leaders was sufficient. The older horses 
followed docilely in their tracks. When called 
upon to pass at right angles from the barn-yard 
to the highway she felt nervous, but the four- 
in-hand and the ponderous machine following 
made the turn without difficulty, and the 
narrower passage from the road to the farm 
lane was managed with equal ease. 

Bob and Charlie watched her narrowly, but 
made no comment. Plainly they were satisfied, 
or she would have heard to the contrary. 

The lane led over the stone bridge and across 
the creek flats, and thence directly up the steep 
hill, with a level break near the middle, which 
made up the greater part of Valleyview Farm. 
On the summit were the two grain-fields of 
twenty acres each, wheat having been sown 
north of the lane and oats to the south. The 
latter were not yet ripe. 

By the time they had reached the gate leading 
to the wheat-field the blacks had been quieted 
by the steep ascent, and were no longer prancing. 
Bob offered to mount the binder and make the 
first few circuits of the field, but Louise waved 
him back, saying: 

‘*No, sir; I shall do the whole thing, for if 
I am to have a fine gown I mean to earn it. 
All I ask is that you throw the machine into 
gear.’? 

He did as she requested, and she started to 
the east, the horses trampling in the grain, 
while a swath eight feet in width was cut close 
to the fence. 

Thus she went about from right to left, and 
then, turning, circled from left to right, cutting 
the grain through which the horses had walked 
in their first round. Formerly Eastern farmers 
always cut the first swath by hand, but in recent 
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| far behind, but Louise could not understand 
what they were saying; and had she done so 
| it would have been of little benefit to her. She 
passed through the gateway without mishap, 
| and the horses turned down the lane. She did 
| not dare hope to reach the farmyard in safety, 
but fortunately there were no obstructions in 
| the direct road. 

Louise was gathering her strength to restrain 
the horses on the steep slope within the cut 
when, looking ahead, she nearly lost her wits 
from sheer terror, not for herself, but for the 
tiny figure which was just emerging from 
between the high banks. Four-year-old Rose. 
still far ahead of her mother and aunt, stood 
directly in the center of the narrow roadway, 
helpless from fright, and with no one near 
enough to effect her rescue in time. 

**What shall I do?’’ Louise cried. 

There was not room to pass the little one on 

either side, and no human arm could have 
| checked the team on that down grade. 
They had just swept past the fences at the 
| lower level of the two grain-fields. On the right 
the growing corn stood waist-high over an area 
of thirty acres, while a field of similar size at 
the left was in stubble, a heavy growth of clover 
having been cut from it the week 
before. 

The entrance to the meadow was 
about midway between her and the 
child, but two of the bars were up. 
They were long and slender bass- 
wood boards, however, and could not 
offer serious resistance to the horses. 

Without an instant’s hesitation 
Louise swung Prince and Pomp to 
the right-hand fence, which they 
grazed for a rod or two, and then 
turned them squarely against the bars. 
The blacks were tender-mouthed and 
could be guided, but while their in- 
sane terror lasted nothing could have 
checked them. They did not seem to 
see the bars, but crashed through 
them without slackening speed in the 
least. 

Louise had made as wide a turn 
as was possible, but she saw that 
she could not hope to clear both posts 
at such an angle. So, purposely, she 
threw the heavy drive-wheel above 
which she sat directly against the 
upper post. ‘The wood snapped like a 
pipe-stem, leaving a clear road into 
the meadow. For a second the girl 
bounded up and down like a feather, 
but almost by a miracle was not 
thrown off. 

The horses again turned down the 
hill, parallel with the lane, and the 
girl had a moment’s respite in which 
she could take stock of her condition. Rose 
| was saved, at all events, and the runaways were 
They had shown themselves 
| amenable to guidance, and now an inspiration 
|came to the driver. Despite its rough usage, 


| she did not believe that the binder was greatly 
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|out warning, and seemingly without cause, injured, for the knives still hummed as freely 
| Louise’s four-in-hand was beyond her control, 





and racing through the standing grain. 
The girl tugged frantically at the reins, wholly 


unable to understand the reason for the break. | 


Something struck her smartly on the cheek, and 
the blow was followed by a sensation as if a 
red-hot iron had been applied to the smooth 
skin. Then she recognized the painful sting 
of a yellow-jacket, or American field hornet, 
one of whose dome-shaped nests the reaper- 
knives had destroyed. A side glance showed 
her some of the paper-like shreds still clinging 
to the cutter-bar. 

About the horses a score of the enraged insects 
were circling, and two or three of the hornets 
were making vicious rushes at Louise, who 
already had been stung several times on the 
faceandarms. Such an attack ordinarily would 
have inspired her with unreasoning terror, but 
in the present circumstances she almost forgot 
the yellow-jackets, thinking only of the infinitely 
greater danger from the runaway. 

There are some fortunate persons whom 
supreme danger makes cool, and Louise discov- 
ered to her surprise that, far from being confused 
and frightened, she was keenly on the alert. 
She noted that the swift click of the knives 
had changed to a throbbing hum, so rapidly 
were they oscillating, while she kept her seat 
only by swaying to the violent bounding and 
rocking of the ponderous machine beneath her. 

The horses, in their mad effort to escape, had 
swung to the right. In a few seconds they 
would collide with the fence at the edge of the 
lane unless she could steer them through the gate, 
lower down. 

Louise had every reason to fear that the 
binder would be upset if she turned down 
the slope, but even that catastrophe involved 
less danger than to rush headlong into the 
strong stone-and-rail fence. ‘The effort must 
be made at once if at all. 

She drew the leaders almost at right angles 
to the wheel horses before the latter swerved. 
Then, as the four sprang with great leaps toward 
the gate, all that saved the machine from ‘ver- 
turning was the wide table, the edge of which 
furrowed the loose soil like a gang-plow. The 
binder bore the tremendous strain well; appar- 
ently nothing had broken. 

Charlie and Bob were running and shouting 


as ever, although the binding attachments 
| were disabled through the loss of the driving- 
chain. 

Hitherto Louise had thought only of keeping 
her seat and avoiding fences, trees and stone- 
heaps. Now, after allowing the horses to run 
straight down to the foot of the slope, she 
suddenly threw all her strength upon the left- 
hand reins, and turned them sharply toward 
the south end of the meadow. When that 
boundary was nearly reached, she again turned 
the leaders in the same direction ; but now they 
were forced to mount the long hill in its steepest 
part, and the heat and strain quickly overcame 
them. 

Seeing that the time was ripe, Louise pulled 
as hard as she could, just where the slope was 
steepest, and Pomp and Prince slowed to a walk 
almost instantly. The older horses needed no 
restraint, for they had been lagging for some 
time. The hornets had been left behind soon 
after they entered the meadow. 

Reeking and trembling, the four were ready 
to halt when they reached the crest; but deter- 
mined not to give them a chance to start again, 
Louise headed them into a fence corner before 
permitting them to stop. 

Charlie was still following in the track of 
the runaways, but Bob had hurried across the 
upper part of the meadow, and was at their 
heads almost as soon as the horses had halted. 

His services were not needed, however, for 
Louise felt herself mistress of the situation. 
After resting a few minutes, she drove back to 
the wheat-field, Pomp and Prince almost need- 
ing a whip to urge them into a walk. 

Then, as she slipped to the ground, Louise 
| clasped little Rose in her arms and allowed 
| herself the luxury of tears. 

No more work could be performed that day, 
for not only did the binder need certain repairs, 
but the horses had been severely stung. They 
were in condition to resume the cutting of the 
wheat by the following afternoon, however, and 
Louise completed the task without difficulty ; 
and later she also cut the oats. 

Her brothers were as good as their word, 
buying the handsomest materials that could be 
found in Lisbon; and with their Aunt Caroline 
they also joined in the purchase for Louise of 
}a gold watch. 
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A FILE OF MARINES. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


Oo the world’s crop of rubber comes to 
the United States. The demand for it may 
be due to muddy roads, which poor people 
traverse in rubber boots and rich people in 
automobiles with rubber tires. 
he former grand vizier of Persia arrived in 
Japan not long ago on his way to the United 
States. He is travelling for his health, as he has 
been dismissed from office, and suspects that the 
Shah would like te dismiss him from life, as well. 
he roof of the cathedral at Toledo—in Spain, 
not Ohio—fell last month. The accident 
was due, not to skimped and hasty work by a 
speculative contractor, but to old age. The 
building was begun in the thirteenth century, 
and was not finished for two hundred and sixty- 
five years, in the year America was discovered. 
German social reformer has commented on 
the fact that “‘analphabets,’’ or persons who 
do not know their letters, constitute a consider- 
able fraction—one-seventh—of the criminals of 
Germany. Education is not necessarily moral 
salvation, but enlightenment and the elimination 
of crime are closely related. 


A cardinal, who died lately, left fifty 
thousand pesetas—about ten thousand dol- 
lars—“‘to the first Spanish general who lands in 
the United States territory with an army suffi- 
ciently strong to avenge the defeats of the 
Spaniards in Cuba and the Philippines.’’ The 
sum seems small for the task, but the chances 
are that it will have increased considerably by 
the time a claimant appears. 


Bans twenty-one years old and a crown prince 
does not exempt a boy from punishment 
in Germany, if the reports from Berlin may be 
credited. According to the despatches from the 
German capital, Emperor William has had his 
eldest son kept in solitary confinement in his room 
for three days for riding in a steeplechase 
contrary to his father’s wishes. The emperor 
objected to having the young man risk his life 
unnecessarily. 


ecil Rhodes’s Cape to Cairo railway is within 

sixty miles of Victoria Fallson the Zambezi, 
and will be there within three months. The 
road may not be completed in the present genera- 
tion, but it will not be many years before one 
may go from the Mediterranean to Cape Town 
in comfortable cars and steamboats through the 
heart of the Dark Continent. When the gloom 
is dispelled by the locomotive headlights Africa 
will be light, indeed. 


urely it is wise for the giver to look a gift- 
horse in the mouth. A Western Congress- 
man’s wife made an appeal to her neighbors in 
Washington on behalf of her minister at home, 
who had asked her for winter clothes ; the poor 
people of the cold northwestern parish were suf- 
fering. One warm-hearted Washington lady sent 
a bundle the next day. It contained two beauti- 
ful silk petticoats, a pink chiffon theater waist, 
and a tan-colored riding-habit. 
7" picturesqueness of shipping suffered from 
the introduction of steam in place of sails, 
and has further declined since the ‘‘fore-and- 
after’’ has superseded the square-rigged craft. 
Still another change is taking place—the loss of 
topmasts. ‘The experiment has been made suc- 
cessfully on the Pacific coast, and is being made 
on the Atlantic seaboard. A new four-masted 
schooner, lately launched at Mystic, Connect- 
icut, has no topmasts. The reason for the 
change is the same as that which has made the 
other modifications—economy. Fewer men can 
handle a schooner without topmasts, and the 
topsails which are thus abolished are said not 
to be worth the additional original cost and the 
expense of handling. 


5 pee men from Pennsylvania, New Jersey 

and Delaware recently went to Washington 
to urge the river and harbor committee of the 
Ilouse of Representatives to approve the project 
for a thirty-five-foot channel in the Delaware 
River from Philadelphia to the sea. Congress 
has already authorized the digging of a thirty- 
foot channel, but that is not deep enough to 
accommodate the largest vessels. Philadelphia 
shippers, and the men managing the railways 
entering the city, hope to attract a larger part of 
the grain export business to that port, just as 
the managers of other railways are planning 
to divert the grain trade from the East to 
the Mississippi Valley and New Orleans. The 
demand of Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Dela- 
ware for a deeper channel in the Delaware 
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River, and the decision of the people of New York 
to deepen the Erie Canal, indicate that the rivalry 
for the privilege of carrying the products of the 
Western farms to the seaboard is going to be more 
acute in the near future. ‘The farmers ought to 
profit by this competition in freight rates. 

hen the editor of a newspaper published in 

a New York town exposed corruption in 
local polities, the politicians intimidated many 
advertisers into withdrawing patronage, and 
declared that they would drive him out of town. 
But the Roman Catholic priest threw a bomb- 
shell into the camp of the ringsters by announcing, 
in church, that he should give half his year’s 
salary toward support of the editor, that he 
should take pains to patronize the merchants 
who advertised in the paper, and this he hoped 
his parishioners would also do. “I do this in 
the name of fair play, of decency, and of a 
common manhood,” said the clergyman. “He 
is a Protestant and I am a priest of the Roman 
Catholic Church, but we are brother Americans, 
and I fight at his side.”’ That is the right spirit, 
worthy to be commended in Americans of every 
race and creed, and to be followed by all. 
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A CELESTIAL LEADER. 


The angel Hope aye makes . 
Him an angel whom she leads. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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. STANDARD OF PURITY FOR FOOD. 


any of the states have general laws forbid- 

ding the adulteration of articles used for 

food, and specific laws against the sale of 

impure or tainted meats, candies, dairy products, 

ice, baking-powder, and several other things. 

Congress has not yet passed a general law on the 
subject. 

The nearest approach to a national pure-food 
law came from the last Congress, which ordered 
that no person shall introduce into any state or 
territory, from any other state or territory, ‘dairy 
or other food products” “‘falsely labeled as to the 
state or territory in which they were produced.” 
This law is intended to prevent producers in 
states which have no pure-food laws from sell- 
ing their goods as the products of states in which 
the standard of purity is fixed and known. This 
act was passed by Congress in the exercise of its 
power over interstate commerce. 

In another act Congress directed the Secretary 
of the Treasury to deliver to the Secretary of 
Agriculture samples of any adulterated food 
products imported from a fereign country which 
he deems dangerous to the health of the people. 

If upon investigation the Secretary of Agri- 
culture finds that the adulterants are injurious, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is forbidden to 
deliver the goods to the consignee. This act 
was passed by Congress in the exercise of its 
power over foreign commerce. 

By the same act the Secretary of Agriculture 
is directed, in collaboration with the Association 
of Official Agricultural Chemists, “to establish 
the standards of purity for food products, and to 
determine what are adulterants therein.” In 
obedience to this law the Secretary last month 
proclaimed the standards of purity for meat and 
meat products, milk and its products, sugars and 
condiments, and coco and its products. When 
the experts have fixed the standards of other 
foods they also will be proclaimed. 

The laws already passed, together with one 
forbidding the sale of food below the standard, 
or, in lieu of that, an adoption of the national 
standard by all the states, should be about all the 
pare-food legislation needed. In the meantime 
the enforcement by the states of existing law 
will prevent much adulteration. 
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SHIFTING PARTY RELATIONS. 


he Duluth district, Minnesota, now sends 
T to Congress as a Republican Mr. J. 
Adam Bede, who, no longer ago than the 
last Cleveland administration, held an important 
federal office, to which he was appointed as a 
Democrat. A former Republican Congress- 
man from the same district, Mr. Charles A. 
Towne, is now a Democrat, and as such filled 
out a short term in the United States Senate. 
The two men have thus reversed their party 
relations. ; 

The House of Representatives contains a 
Pennsylvanian, Mr. Sibley, who was a Demo- 
cratic member in one Congress and a Republican 
member of the next, from the same district. After 
he had changed his party relations he applied for 
membership in a Republican club of first-term 
Congressmen, saying facetiously that although 
not new to the service, he was new to it on that 
side of the House. 

Changes of party by men after they have 
reached places of prominence in the political 
world are not uncommon. Senator Teller, now 
a Democrat, was a member of President Arthur’s 
Cabinet, and for many yearsa leading Republican 
Senator. He left the Republicans on the silver 
issue, and, curiously enough, did not formally 
ally himself with the Democrats until that 
question had ceased to be a controlling one. 

In the early days of the republic John Quincy 
Adams left the Federalist party, with which he 
and his distinguished father had been identified, 





and became a Republican. The Civil War 


produced many such changes, North and South ; 
still others resulted from reconstruction and 
President Johnson’s policy, from the ‘Liberal 
Republican’ movement of 1872, and from the 
“mugwump”’ campaign of 1884. The more recent 
silver issue shuffled somewhat the R’s and D’s 
which appear as abbreviations after many names 
in the political almanacs. 

Parties as a rule stand for a combination of 
issues. The thoughtful individual usually likes 
some and dislikes others. When those which 
he dislikes become painfully ascendant for any 
reason, he is inclined to withdraw and leave his 
place for somebody from the other side, who is 
attracted by just that change. rc 
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DUTY AND REWARD. 


Do what reason says is best ; 
Do your duty and be blest. 
Selected. 
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THE AVERAGE WOMAN. 


- he average woman’’ does not sound like a 
:) phrase of high compliment. Yet the 
average woman is doubtless the most 
needed woman in modern civilization. It is inter- 
esting and: inspiring to see that she has made 
marked progress during the centuries. She is 
much more capable and more lovable than three 
hundred years ago. Her advance is somewhat 
due to the work of those few leaders who make 
new paths, and encourage more timid souls to 
follow them. But for the most part it can be 
traced to the steady, slow improvement all along 
the line—an improvement traceable directly to 
the average woman herself. 

She makes better bread and better soup than 
she used to make; she reads more books and 
better ones ; she has a firmer hand and a more 
understanding heart with children; she gives 
more discriminatingly in charity; her household, 
small or large, is better ordered; her love has 
more purity and more fire; her religion is more 
Christlike in its wisdom and its compassion. 

Perhaps every average woman in the world 
longs to do more than the average. Even that 
longing is her part in the general store of aspira- 
tion and works for good. But it is a kind of 
graspingness of which circumstances are pretty 
sure to cure her. The Persians have a proverb, 
“God takes good care the trees do not grow into 
the sky.” Wordsworth translates that into 
English poetry, and tells us that even a woman 
who is “a phantom of delight” must also be 

A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food. 
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A NATION OF CAPITALISTS. 


ttention is frequently called to the wide dis- 
tribution of the stock of American corpo- 
rations. A writer in the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science for November has compiled some inter- 
esting figures on the subject of the ownership of 
railways. The number of stockholders in a 
group of prominent railway companies varies 
from six thousand to twenty-nine thousand for 
each company, and the average holdings of the 
stockholders are about ten thousand dollars. 

The number of persons interested in the pros- 
perity of the railways is greater than the number 
of stockholders. Savings-banks, insurance com- 
panies and other institutions hold vast amounts 
of railway bonds, and every depositor in a savings- 
bank, and every shareholder in any company 
which invests its assets in bonds, thus becomes 
in a limited way a capitalist. It is impossible to 
estimate the number of these indirect owners 
of railroad property, but it is certainly many 
millions, and in the aggregate they are a large 
fraction of the whole population. 

The stock of many of the industrial corpora- 
tions is more widely distributed than that of the 
railway companies, and men and women who 
have no practical knowledge of the steel or the oil 
business are drawing dividends from the stock 
of the oil and the steel companies. 

This used to be a nation of small tradesmen 
and manufacturers, and each man was his own 
master. It is fast becoming a nation of stock- 
holders, who combine to employ as servants the 
best expert brains of the country to manage the 
business in which they invest their capital. 
Even the farmers own stock in the creamery or 
the grain elevator or the cotton-gin. 


® @ 
“SOLDIER AN’ SAILOR, TOO.” 


henever, in cities, there seems to be 
W danger of an outbreak of violence at 

any particular point, the authorities 
send a detail of police to occupy the ground and 
quell whatever disorder may arise. When sim- 
ilar conditions come about in international affairs 
the newspapers are pretty sure to say, “United 
States marines have been landed.” 

Marines have played their part in the battles 
of almost every maritime nation since the early 
days of Greece. The corps of the United States 
was established by the Continental Congress on 
November 10, 1775, and after the adoption of the 
present Constitution and the reconstruction of 
the navy, was again called into existence by the 
act of July 11, 1798. 

The corps has but six thousand enlisted men. 





Its record from the beginning has been one of 
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which the whole country has been proud. In 
every war in which the United States has been 
involved the marines, although often assigned to 
duty where the opportunities seemed inconsider- 
able, have won the respect of their opponents 
and the leve and admiration of their country- 
men. On nineteen occasions Congress has, by 
joint resolution, expressed its sense of apprecia- 
tion of their valor and good conduct. ‘The noble 
way in which the little body of marines held 
their post at Guantanamo, and by their dogged 
courage made possible the landing of the other 
United States forces, is still fresh in memory ; 
and so, too, is their record in the Philippines, and 
at Tientsin and other places in China during the 
‘*Boxer’’ outbreak. 

The United States marines are in a sense an 
international police. They stand rather for 
protection and the maintenance of law and order 
than for aggression ; but when offensive measures 
become necessary to the protection of American 
lives and property in foreign ports, they push 
them with the vigor of a hornet and the obstinacy 
of a bulldog. 

The United States has often been called lax 
and indifferent in maintaining the rights of its 
citizens in other countries. Patient and tolerant 
it certainly is; but the word that “marines have 
been landed’’ has come to be regarded as a notice 
that time is up, and further aggression will be 
checked by vigorous measures. 

I met ’im all over the world, a-doin’ all kinds of things, 

writes Mr. Kipling of British royal marines; 

and that and another line from the same poem 

will apply equally to the United States marine 

corps : 

¥or there isn’t a job on the topo’ the earth the beggar 
don’t know nor do. 
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pore men -have already begun to discuss the 
relation of the digging of the Panama Canal 
to the health of the world. Early last year a 
British physician said that the employment of 
Asiatics on the work would be followed by the 
importation of yellow fever into Asia unless 
extraordinary precautions were taken. Another 
physician has urged that steamships clearing for 
Asiatic ports should be thoroughly fumigated 
after leaving Panama, so that all mosquitoes might 
be killed. He also proposes the adoption of such 
sanitary measures on the isthmus as would stamp 
out yellow fever there as it has been stamped out 
in Havana. The United States authorities are 
alive to the importance of this subject, and have 
put in the draft of the canal treaty a provision 
giving to this country complete control of the 
sanitation of the canal zone. If the health of 
the workmen can be saved by the foresight of 
the responsible authorities, the isthmus will not 
demand the toll of a life for every foot of the canal. 
he settlement of the troublesome question of 
the friars’ lands in the Philippines gives to the 
United States the title to nearly all of the real 
property of the religious orders in the islands. 
In return, the United States pays the friars seven 
and a quarter million dollars. The work of the 
church, and, indeed, of the religious associations, 
will go on as before, so far as the spiritual and 
social side of it is concerned ; but the orders cease 
to be landlords. The government, on the other 
hand, acquires an opportunity of great value. 
The possession of four hundred thousand acres of 
the richest and most valuable land in the islands 
gives the means to carry out the plan of estab- 
lishing a class of small landowners, secure in 
their possession and devoted to the maintenance 
and development of American principles. 
tatistics, it has been said, may be used to prove 
anything. There are two ways at least in 
which statistics may be misused—by means of 
averages and of percentages. Here is a good 
example of an error reached by the method of an 
average. Some one has discovered, he thinks, 
that astronomers are long-lived because the 
average age at death of sixteen hundred astron- 
omers was sixty-four years, which is said to 
be about twice the average age of mankind in 
general. The statistician in this case overlooked 
the fact that each of his astronomers had probably 
passed the average age of mankind before he 
attained sufficient prominence to be classed as an 
astronomer. ae 
lainsmen on Western cattle-ranches have 
called attention to a new illustration of the 
adaptability of animal instinct to emergencies. 
The cattle of former days were of the long-horned 
kind. When the herd was threatened with an 
attack by wolves, the calves were placed in the 
middle of the bunch, and the older animals formed 
themselves into a solid phalanx about them, all 
facing outward. The cattle of to-day are largely 
hornless. If, as occasionally happens still, the 
herd is attacked by wolves, the calves are guarded 
as before, but the herd faces in instead of out. 
Their hoofs, not their horns, are now their 
weapons. i 
n all international affairs, and especially in 
treaties, care is taken to guard the rights and 
interests of both parties. To the lay mind, how- 
ever, the precantions seem to be so numerous as 
to bring about the condition which Punch thus 
satirizes: “It is reported that Italy, following the 
example of France, is about to enter into an 
important treaty with Great Britain whereby the 
two countries shall be at liberty not to go to war 
with one another should they both be unwilling.” 
Pp sng of shortening the college course to 
three years, or even to two years, have some- 
times urged the change on the ground that the 
average age of students at graduation is greater 
than it was fifty years ago. _A professor in Colum- 
bia University thought that, aside from its rela- 
tion to the discussion about the college course, it 





would be interesting to find out whether this was 

















Accordingly he examined the records 


true or not. 
of eleven prominent universities and colleges in 
the East and middle West, and discovered that 
the average age of the graduates in the decade 
between 1850 and 1860 was twenty-three years and 


one and three-tenths months. In the decade from 
1890 to 1900 the average was twenty-three years 
and one and nine-tenths months. When one com- 
pares the list of subjects which the students 
studied fifty years ago with that which they study 
to-day one is inclined to respect the capacity of 
the modern young man. There has been no dete- 
rioration of intellect, else the average age at 
graduation would be much higher. 
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HER ‘‘CUDDLE ARM.” 


ad h, no,” said the nurse, walking down the 
long corridor with a visitor just leaving the | 

children’s ward, “it was only her knee; her arm 

isn’t injured. What made you think it was?” 

“Why, the odd way she holds it, I suppose,” 
answered the visitor. “Bent all the time, and | 
eurled round a gathered-up bunch of coverlet. 
What makes her do that? I should think she 
would get cramp.” 

The nurse smiled queerly. 

“Yes; it doesn’t look altogether comfortable, 
but she isn’t comfortable unless we let her do it. 
At first we tried to prevent her, and she always 
changed the position when we told her to, but she 
would cry quietly to herself. There was no real 
harm, so at that we surrendered and let her have 
her way, but for a long while we couldn’t find out 
what made her want to do it; it was such a queer 
whim. She couldn’t seem to give any reason, and 
we thought it was just a stupid little obstinate 
notion with no meaning; but at last she got over 
being shy with us, and then she told. She’s eleven, 
you know—only just eleven.” 

The visitor nodded. ‘“Yes—well?” 

“Well, her reason was because—this is how she 
put it—it made her more homesick to feel her 
‘cuddle arm’ empty. You see, ever since she was 
big enough to stagger with a baby, there’s been 
a baby for her to carry. She’s one of the little 
mothers from the tenements. She’s been with us 
a good many weeks now, and although her mother 
and father get out here once in a while to see her, 
it’s too far to walk with the other children, and 
there are no car fares to spare while the father is 
out of a job. She’s friendly enough with the other 
children of the ward, and she isn’t lonely or 
unhappy; but whenever she lies quiet by herself, 
or gets a touch of homesickness from being tired 
or in pain, she misses her little brothers and 
sisters, and especially the baby—‘my baby!’ she 
calls it. Then she pulls the quilt into that little 
bunch, shuts her eyes, and tries to imagine she 
has her baby back on her cuddle arm.” 

The women looked at each other, caught each 
other blinking tears, and laughed. 

“And she ought to be playing with dolls,” 
murmured the visitor, “a child like that! But— 
give me the address, at any rate. She shall hold 
the baby in her cuddle arm next visitors’ day, if 1 
have to marshal the whole family in procession.” 
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TO “SPEED THE PARTING GUEST.” 


ever were there more hospitable people than 

the Burnhams; but the persons who most 
willingly admitted their open-heartedness and the 
warmth of their welcome were the shyest of test- 
ing their hospitality. The reason was that one 
could never tell when one would escape from it. 

Merrifield came out one afternoon to keep a 
dinner engagement with the Burnhams, explaining 
in advance that for once he must beg the tramp’s 
privilege to “eat and run.”” A business man with 
whom his firm had close associations was in the 
city overnight, and it was important that he, 
Merrifield, should see him that evening. But the 
Burnhams laughed at the idea. | 

“Spend the rest of the week with your old Texan, 
if you want to,” Mrs. Burnham said. “But we | 
don’t get you out to Lakeside very often, and now 
we have you we’re going to keep you.” Keep him 
they did, and Merrifield missed the stranger, and 
by that means lost a good deal of money. 

Miss Carr dropped in at the Burnhams’ one day, 
shortly after her engagement was announced. | 
She had appointed to lunch with her fiancé, but | 
gushing Mrs. Burnham would not hear of an | 
abbreviated call, and so “hung to” the guest that 
she was too late to meet the young man. } 

“I don’t believe I shall ever go to the Burn- 
hams’ again,”’ Miss Carr confided to her nearest 
friend. ‘They are responsible for the first quarrel 
Dick and I ever had.’”’ 

So the Burnhams bungle blithely along, breaking 
their friends’ engagements and making them miss 
trains and lose money and offend other persons, 
and apparently not even the fact that people 
begin to avoid them can open their eyes to the 
truth that hospitality which is forced upon one is 
almost always unwelcome. 

Even in old Homer’s time the obligation to 
“speed the parting guest” was as clearly per- 
ceived as was the duty to “welcome the coming.” 
This is a busy world, and sensible folk make plans 
for the next week, or the next day, or sometimes 
the next hour. The tactful hostess helps such 
plans, instead of hindering. Her guests are not 
afraid to come again. 
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AFTER LONG ILLNESS. 


‘rhe plates on the table looked strange to me, 

though I have used them forty years. The 
pictures on the walls seemed to hang in, new 
places. The very carpets had a novel coloring, 
as if they had been at some magic cleansing and 
dyeing establishment.” Dear Aunt Mary was 
telling her favorite niece her “queer” feelings 
after long illness. She was unconscious that she 
was repeating the story that has been told by con- 
valescents from the time of Hazlitt till the present 
day. 

Familiar things take on a disguise to the | 
recovering eye. Even the face of a friend bears a 
new depth of meaning. “Did she use to look at 
me with such intensity of gaze? Did she clasp 





| the “pretending.” 
| across the desert to interview him for L’/i/ustra- 


| “pal.” 
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my hand so warmly? Was her voice so gentle 
and her word so full of hope and courage before 
I was sick?” | 

To the human creature just returning to life 
after lingering for days at the gates of death, the 
whole world assumes a new aspect. Even inani- 
mate objects seem to say, “‘You came near leay- 
ing us forever. No wonder you forgot our shapes 
and colors.”” And the warm, conscious, loving 
friend bends over us, and with eye and voice says, 
“See, I love you more truly than before I knew 
how I should miss you!” So after long sickness, 
as after a hard, cold winter, the world breaks into 
a new and blossoming spring. 


| 
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A GENUINE ‘“ PRETENDER.”’ 


Ppa se to reports brought back by travellers 


who have visited Morocco, Mulai Mohammed, 


the pretender to the throne of that country, made 


frequent use of what in an American would be 
termed “bluff,” but which may have been part of 
Reginald Kann, who travelled 


tion, borrowed the American word to describe his 
reception. 


Mulai, who asserted that he was the elder 
brother of the sultan, and who therefore regarded 
it as a grievance that he had been deprived of the 
succession, found his great strength in the fanatic 
tribes of the desert. He harangued them from 
the Koran, and made special use of the passage 
which forbids images, while he held before them 
a mr of the sultan. 

Naturally, in these circumstances, Monsieur 
Kann, who made his way in peril through robber 
tribes armed with a revolver and a kodak, found 
no opportunity to snap-shot the pretender. 

He was kept waiting a week before obtaining 
an interview, and in that time caught “snap-shots 
of many of the officers of the little irregular army 
of a thousand men. Then Mulai, calling him to 
a state reception, recited powers accounts of 
wonderful battles won by his “other armies,” all 
of which were fictitious, and then led him to one 
side of the camp and commanded him to photo- 
graph a row of “prisoners,” chained and bound, 
and represented to be important captives. 

Monsieur Kann took the picture, but, unfortu- 
nately for the pretender’s plan, he recognized 
among the prisoners many of Mulai’s own officers, 
who had been at liberty all the week, and whom 
he had already photographed. 
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‘“* BARBER, BARBER, SHAVE A PIG.” 


n pig-killing there is no more exciting moment 

than that of removing the bristles from the 
carcass. With such haste does the operation 
sometimes have to be accomplished that, in a 
certain country family, it was begun one day with 
a pair of fine brass candlesticks before the usual 
utensils could be found. 


When Salmon P. Chase was at Kenyon College, 
which was then presided over by his uncle, yt a 
Philander Chase, he encountered a similar diffi- 
eulty, and cut the knot with unhesitating decision. | 
The bishop and most of the elders went away one 
morning, and young Salmon was ordered to kill 
and dress a pig while they were gone. He found 
no great trouble in catching and slaughtering a 
fat young “porker,” and he had the tub of hot 
water all ready for scalding. 

This process should have loosened the bristles, 
but either the water was too hot, or the pig was 
kept soaking too long. At any rate, when the boy 
began scraping the bristles, not one of them could 
be started. In pig-killing phrase, they were “‘set.”’ 
What could he do? 

Then he bethought him of his cousin’s razors, a 
fine, new pair, just suited to the use of their owner, 
a spruce young clergyman. He pilfered them, and 
shaved the pig from toe to snout. 
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NOT A MUSICAL SCALE. 


he Kaiser’s young son, Prince Joachim, is 
lieutenant in the First Prussian Foot Guards, 
although he is only thirteen years old. He is 
described by the London Telegraph as a frolic- 


| some little fellow, ready to grasp the humor of a 


situation. 


When he was with his mother at Dadenweiter, 
the imperial party, like most other holiday-makers, 
was surprised by a heavy shower of rain. While 
the Kaiserin and her guests were dining the band 
of a regiment from Miilhausen played a selection 
of music in the open air. A shower came up and 
drove the bandmen to a sheltered place, where 
they continued to play. The bandmaster assumed 
a temporary elevated position on a nickel-in-the- 
slot weighing-machine. 

Prince Joachim walked up to the machine and 
dropped a coin in the slot, whereby the assembled 
company, as well as the bandmen, were put in 
possession of the weight of the party conductor. 

All the children laughed heartily, but the disci- 
pline of the band was not affected. Later the 
musicians dined at the Kaiserin’s expense. 
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REALISTIC. 


pe frequently receive unexpected proof of 
the realism of their art. This story, which is 
reported from a Chicago theater, is like the story 
of the artist who painted a fire so vividly that his 
servant threw water on it. 

“Hamlet” was the play. In the gallery two 
small newsboys were watching with breathless 
interest. The last act was drawing to a close. 
El duel almost dragged the boys from their 
chairs. 


Before their es the queen was poisoned, 


ey 
| Laertes killed, the king killed, Hamlet killed. 


On the final tragedy the curtain started down. 
The audience was spellbound. 

In the gallery sounded a clatter and crash as 
one of the boys bolted for the door. 

“Come on, Jimmy!” he shouted back to his 
“Hustle up! Dey’ll be extras out on dis.” 

To him the acting had been at least as real as 
news. 
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SWEET MUSIC. 


he children of Paris have a new toy—in a clock- 
work phonograph costing only seventy -five 
cents. 
Nature describes, has a mica diaphragm, a sound- 
ing-box, a trumpet, and a needle which follows the 


| record upon the disk. 


Most marvelous of allis the disk itself, for the 
yoice record is made in chocolate. It is said to 
give a fine reproduction of the voice, and—and— 
and—the record, tune and all, can be eaten after 


This remarkable instrument, which La | 





it has been played. 


Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” [Adbv. 
STAMP 120var. rare Zanzibar, China, etc.,10c. ;8 

le Samoa, 10c. Est. 1881. E.A. Dresser, Salem, Mass. 
$2.00 OUTFIT FREE TO AGENTS 


Five Best Selling Articles and Catalog. Exp. Prepaid. 


Weare largest mfrs. of New Novelties in Aluminum, 
Granite and Tin Ware in the U. 8. Address Dept. AG, 


HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, Lil., or Buffalo, N.Y, 
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TELEGRAPHY 


Thoroughly and quickly taught. Kxpen- 
ses low and can be reduced one-half by 
working for board Kailroads 
give our graduates lmmediate 

employment and furnish free 
passes to destinations. We have 
more orders for operators than 
we can fill, and give students choice of 
different railroads in many states. Write 
for Catalogue. We pay railroad Jjare to Janesville. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 








SKATE—COAS T—SLIDE 


Wherever there is snow, sleet or ice; either on street, 
ill, walk, crusted snow-bank, or anywhere else. 
Avoid pond and stream and still have more fun. 


All | No 
Sport Danger 
WIDE E 


RUNNER SKATES 
Made of special steel, handsomely finished, very durable, 
Price prepaid, $1.00 per pair, either size, 7, 8,9 or 10 inch. 
‘our money k if you want it. 
HANDY THINGS €0., 43 Rowe St., Ludington, Mich., U.S.A 














“ Held precious in the world’s esteem.” 


ORLICK’s 
MALTED allt 


For every growing and 








New _ 
England — . 


Boys. 


N A NEW DRESS, with colored picture 
dials illustrating the popular sports. 
Nickel Silver Cases with Antique Pendant. 
Will delight the heart of every boy. 
Nine different dials to choose from 
FULLY GUARANTEED. 


FOR SALE BY ALL JEWELERS. 


New England Watch Co. 


OFFICES: 
New York City: CHICAGO: 
37-39 Maiden Iane. 131-137 Wabash Ave, 
SAN Francisco: Spreckels Bldg. 








grown member of every 
family. 

A refreshing food-drink, 
more beneficial and deli- 
cious than tea or coffee. 


Pure, rich milk and extract of malted 
grain in powder form. Instantly pre- 
pared by simply stirring in water. 

Our Booklet tells of many other val- | 
uable uses. Mailed with sample of | 
Horlick’s Malted Milk, free upon request. 


At all Druggists. 
Ask for HORLICK’S; others are imitations, 


Horlick’s Food Company, Racine, Wis. 
4 Farringdon Road, London, Eng. 25 St. Peter St.,Montresl, Canads. | 











Reduced Prices on 


Suits and Skirts 


Made To 
Your Order. 
Not Ready-Made. 


We Guarantee 
To Fit You. 


Catalogue and 
Samples Free. 
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HIS is the last 
announcement 
of our reduced 

price sale, therefore 
act quickly if. you 
wish to take advan- 
tage of it. Suits, 
skirts and cloaks 
made to order ee. 
ing ready-made) of 
brand-new materi- 
als, at one-third re- 
duction from our 
regular catalogue 
rices. 

Allof these fabrics 
are suitable for Win- 
ter and early Spring 
wear. All of our 
stylesand more than 
200 of our best ma- 
terials share in this 
sale. 


REMEMBER, WE 
MAKE EVERY- 
THING TO OR- 
DER. NOTHING 

——4 READY-MADE. 


TAILOR-MADE SUITS, former price $11.25, re- 
duced to $7.50; $15 Suits reduced to $10; $20 Suits 
reduced to $13.33; $25 Suits reduced to $16.67; 
$30 Suits reduced to $20; $36 Suits reduced to $24. 

WALKING AND DRESS SKIRTS in the newest 
models, former price $6.50, reduced to $4.33; $9 
Skirts reduced to $6; $12 Skirts reduced to $8; 
$15 Skirts reduced to $10. 

REDUCED PRICES ON RAIN COATS, NEWMAREETS, 
VISITING COSTUMES, TRAVELLING DRESSES, Etc. 
We pay express charges to any part of the United States. 

You take no risk in dealing with us, as any 
garment which is not entirely satisfactory 
may be returned promptly and we will refund 
your money. 

Catalogue and a full assortment of samples 
will be sent FREE by return mail; be sure to 
say you wish Winter Catalogue 
the reduced price samples. 
the color of samples you desire, as this wil 
enable us to send you a full assortment of just 
what you wish. ou already have our 
Winter Catalogue, ask for these samples_ only, 
being sure to mention you have the Catalogue. 


NEW SPRING CATALOGUE. 


We are now receiving from abroad the new 
Spring styles. We have never seen hand- 
somer garments than have been designed for 
the coming season. Our new Spring Cata- 
logue will be ready January 2th, and it will be 
the most beautiful fashion book ever issued. 
It will illustrate Stylish Suits, from $10 to ; 
Skirts, from $5 to $20; Spring Jackets, from 

10 to ttamine Costumes and } 8, 
ohair and Brilliantine Suits and Skirts, 
Walking Suits, Visiting Costumes, ete. Every 
woman who wishes to dress well should have 
one. Write now and we will mail you a copy 

ree, as soon as issued, together with the new 
Spring fempies. Be sure to say you wish new 
Spring Catalogue No. 48-S and samples. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Established 15 years. 
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THE DESSERT 
THAT EVERYBODY 
LIKES 


‘** Dolly and I have played so hard 
she is tired, and I will give her some 
Jell-O. Mama says it is good for 
everybody, and | can make it as 
well as she.”’ 

It is a delicious dessert, and can 
be prepared in two minutes by simply 
adding a pint of boiling water to a 
package of Jell-O. 

Flavors: Lemon, Orange, Strawberry and 
Raspberry. At Grocers everywhere, 10c. No 


additional expense. Always keep a few packages 
of Jell-O in the house for immediate use. 


Tue Genesee Pure Foon Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 








Only Towel 
Worth a Name. 


The background of this advertise- 
ment is photographed from the fa- 
mous “‘Rubdry” Towel. Totally 
different from any other towel ever 
made. Egyptian long-fiber cotton — 
pure white. Will outwear two or 
three ordinary bath towels. See 
the nubs; they absorb water like 


A Million Little 
Sponges. 


Rubdry Jr., 25c. 

Rubdry 0 - 35e. 
Rubdry A, 50c. Rubdry B,75c. 
The best stores sell it—The best 
people use it—If not for sale in 
your town drop us a postal and a 
Towel will be 


Sent on Trial, Post-paid. 


After trying it a month pay us if you 


like it, return itif you don’t. Send 
for Booklet, “‘ The Tale of a Towel." 


WACHUSETT MILLS, 


orcester, 
ass. 
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THE COUNTRY SCHOOLHOUSE 


By EDWIN L.3ADIN 




















he little country schoolhouse—you 
Remember it; of course you do! 

Within the angle snugly set, 
Where two long yellow highways met, 
And saplings planted here and there 
About the yard, and boxed with care 
As if to typify, in turn, 
The youngsters caught and caged, to learn. 


Around, the rolling pastures spread, 
With woodland patches garlanded, 
From which the breezes gladly bore 
Sly invitations to the door. 

Across the sills the bees’ soft hum 
Was mingled with the muttered sum, 
And from their covert in the vale 

In plaintive pleading piped the quail. 





With basket and with pail equipped, 
Clear-eyed, tan-cheeked and berry-lipped, 
Athwart the pastures, down the road, 
They trudged to learning’s poor abode; 
The pink sunbonnet, broad-brimmed straw ; 
The bare brown feet that knew no law 

Of fashion’s last; the bundled forms 

That laughed aloud at cold and storms. 


What tales the scarred desks might relate 
Of triumphs gained with book and slate! 
What lore the clapboards loose possess 
Of feats at noontime and recess! 

And doomed how oft the panes to see, 
Back up the road, and o’er the lea, 

Haste boy and girl, new worlds to find, 
The little schoolhouse left behind. 


O little country school! In vain 

May critics hold you in disdain. 

The greatest lessons that you taught 
Were not by chalk and pencil wrought. 
As oped your door on fields and sky, 
So, likewise just as wide and high, 
You opened to the eyes of youth 

The principles of love and truth. 


* © 


‘CHARITY THINKETH NO EVIL.” 


he minister was conscious 
- of the depression of Mon- 
day morning as he sat 
looking over the unanswered 
letters of the last two days. 

He wanted money,— not 

much, but a little,—and he 

could not shake off the 
helplessness which that want brought with it. 
“*T haven’t a friend in the world of whom I 
should be willing to ask the loan of fifty dol- 
lars,’’ he bitterly reflected. ‘‘ Friendship isn’t 
worth much in dollars and cents.’’ 

The money was needed to pay a small doctor’s 
bill for the baby’s illness, for the minister had 
never been able to bring himself to accept the 
clerical immunity from doctors’ charges. He 
wanted, too, with an unreasonable eagerness, to 
buy a set of maps for the Sunday-school, of 
which a sample lay on the study floor. He 
wanted his wife to keep her nurse-maid another 
month. Fifty dollars would do the whole 
thing—but it might as well have been five 
hundred, so far as he was concerned. 

Just then his morning mail was brought in. 
A letter announced the death of an old friend— 
a woman whom he had met in a summer vaca- 
tion years before, and who had never forgotten 
the young preacher. She was a spinster of 
moderate means, but large and hospitable heart, 
and there was always a welcome and a com- 
fortable meal in her home for him whenever 
he passed through her city. Now she was 
dead, and she had expressed a wish that he 
should assist her own minister in the service at 
her funeral. He gloomily thought that he 
could hardly afford to go. The five dollars for 
his fare looked large to him. It would doubt- 
less be a labor of love, and just now he did not 
love the labor. 

But he went, and he read the noble words of 
St. Paul on death and the resurrection with an 
awakening sense of their depth and beauty. 
As he was leaving the old-fashioned house, 
now empty of the gracious presence which had 
made its plainness pleasant to him, the servant 
handed him a letter. It was in the handwriting 
of his dead friend. The mere sight of it wrung 
his heart. 

As he tore it open, a hundred-dollar bill 
dropped into his hand, and he read, ‘‘ For my 
dear friend, in memory of the many hours 
when he has renewed my belief that youth may 
have a deep regard for age, that true friendship 
seeketh not its own, and that Christ rules in 
many a human life.’ 

He read the words as if ina dream. Had he, 
in spite of his frequent lapses into cynicism and 
doubt of human kindness, had he helped this 
strong, quiet woman to faith in human virtue? 
He had always been at his best with her. Ah, 
that was it! Suddenly, as in a vision, he saw 
that he was forever bound by his best, com- 
mitted to it, judged by it. 

In one sense the revelation was welcome, in 
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another sense unwelcome. But here it was, 
brought by the gift from the dead hand. It had 
not come as an answer to prayer, to relieve 
distress, or to establish his faith in a special 
providence; but it had come to convince him 
of his guilt for that easy, Monday-morning 
pessimism which had cheapened all human 
love, and for the moment had credited the 
devil’s doctrine that every man is for himself. 

His sermon the next Sunday was on the text, 
‘*Charity thinketh no evil,’’ and his congrega- 
tion went away with a noble assurance of the 
dominion of goodness in this world. 


* ¢ 


A ROYAL JOKE. 


young protégé of Count Nesselrode, a sailor, 
A who did not know the Russian emperor 
by sight, had been sent with important 
despatches to Vienna, where Alexander of Russia 
was staying. Alexander enjoyed wandering 
about the streets there as well as in his own 
capital, and one morning his majesty, dressed 
in a simple military greatcoat, noticed on leaving 
the palace a young naval officer apparently trying 
to find his way, and examining the entrance of 
the imperial residence, totally at a loss how to set 
his helm. The story is told in “Anecdotal Recol- 
lections of the Congress of Vienna” by Comte de | 
la Garde-Chambonas. | 


“You seem to be looking for something,” said 
the emperor. 

“That’s true,” answered the sailor. “I havea 
despatch to remit personally to the Emperor of 
Russia. They told me to go to the Burg, and here 
lam; but as I am a stranger in Vienna, I haven’t 
a soul either to guide or to introduce me.” 

Alexander was delighted with the frank and 
open face of the young man, and thought he would 
keep up his incognito a little longer. 

“You'll not find the emperor now,” he said. 
“He’s not at the palace, but at two o’clock he is 
sure to receive you.” 

The conversation went on in the same amicable 
and familiar tone,the Tsar interrogating the officer 
on his family, his career and his prospects. The 
young fellow told him that, having entered the 
service when he was very young, he had never 
been to court, and had never seen his sovereign. 

as mane after half an hour’s walk, Alexander, 
turning to the young “salt,” said in an affectionate 
tone, “You can give me your letter, sir. I am 
Alexander.” 

“That’s a clever joke,” replied the other, laugh- 
ingly, “but you don’t expect me to believe it.” 

“You may believe it or not, but Iam the Emperor 
of Russia.’ . 

“T dare say, just as | am the Emperor of China.” 

Alexander, getting thoroughly amused, decided 
to continue it. In a short time they reached the 
fortifications, and Alexander espied the King of 
Prussia coming toward him. 

“Do you speak German?” he asked his com- | 
panion. 

“Not a word,” replied the other. 

Immediately Alexander took a few steps in 
front of him and spoke a few words in German to 
Frederick William; then he came back to the 
young sailor and took him by the hand. : 

“Here is an excellent opportunity of presenting 
you to the King of Prussia,’”’ he remarked. 

“Sire, an officer of my fleet, whom I have the 
honor to present to your majesty.” 

“We are getting on raj « % said the young 
fellow. “This gentleman is the King of Prussia, 
= are the Emperor of Russia, and I am the 

mperor of China. Three sovereigns.” 

er had they reached the ramparts when 
the crowd began to surround the two monarchs 
with their accustomed marks of deference. Mon- 
sieur de Richelieu advanced, hat in hand, and 
addressed Alexander as “Your Majesty.” The 
young officer recognized him at once, and per- 
ceived instantly that he had been the victim of a 
royal mystification. He was, however, soon reas- 
sured by the 5! look of Alexander, and he 
promptly delivered his despatches to him. The 
emperor took them with a gracious and significant 
smile, and after inviting the Pane sailor to dine 
with him that day, dismissed him with the most 


kindly gestures. 
(; owners to keep their animals in their own 
fields, says the Atlanta Constitution. When 
a farmer finds his neighbor’s cattle in his corn, 
instead of sending them to the pound or shooting 
them, he puts them in his own corral, and when 
the owner comes for them, charges him fifty 
cents a head to pay for the trespass. 


It pappanee that when the law was under dis- 
cussion two “— were very violent, the one 
n favor of it, the other against it. After the 
aw had been passed the cattle of the man who 
had opposed it got into the other man’s field and 
were captured. Their owner went for them. 

“As Lam a law-abiding citizen,” said the other 
farmer, “and as there are fourteen cattle, it will 
cost you seven dollars.” 

The man whose cattle had been impounded was 
indignant, but he paid the bill. A little later he 
captured his neighbor’s cattle in his field. Wallet 
= pocket, the owner of the cows rode over to get 

m. 

OW 

‘ou?’ 

“Not a cent,” replied the other. “I may not be 
a law-abiding citizen, but I’m a neighbor.” 


= 


TWO KINDS OF LAW. 
eorgia has a law intended to induce stock- 


& 





ell,” he demanded, “how much do I owe 


* © 


BATTLING WITH AN OCTOPUS. 


hat vampire of the ocean, the octopus, 
| appears from time to time in real-life narra- 
tives as fascinating as fiction. . Such is the 
story told in the Royal Magazine by Capt. 8. F. 
Scott of British Columbia. He was yachting off 
Victoria with a party of friends, and while alone 
one evening in a rowboat a mile from the yacht, 
got into a school of blackfish, one of which struck 
the little boat with such force that its occupant 
was sent flying into the water. Captain Scott 
continues: 


| creature below me. 





It seemed a joke to be upset like that, and I 
laughed. But this was to be my last laugh fora 
long time, for just as I had swum back to the | 
boat and laid my hands on the upturned keel, I | 
felt myself seized round the legs, half-way below 
the knees—seized with such strength and sudden- | 
ness and pulled down with such tremendous force | 


that the boat was jerked clean over, and came 
down on the top of my head. | 

Like lightning came the truth. I was in the | 
arms of a devil-fish. 

{ knew that the water swarmed with the deadly | 
octopus. I knew that one had got me. There is | 
no mistaking the grasp. Every one of the devil- | 
fish’s eight powerful arms closes upon his prey, 
and he pulls down, down, until he drags it to the 


‘tom. 
With a desperate kick I freed myself from the 


Seizing the boat, I had my 
arm under one of the thwarts when the devil-fis 
caught me again. 

I felt his grasp tighten. The pain was excru- 
ciating. With every movement that I made my 
flesh was lacerated. I began to grow weak from 
loss of blood. But I never relaxed my hold of the 

at 


oat. 

The agony must have lasted for only a few 
minutes in reality, but it seemed an eternit 
before I felt the clutch on . legs loosen. 
kicked with all my strength, struggled, twirled, 
and then felt myself free. I think my solid boots 
must have injured the arms of the octopus and 
compelled him to let ge. 

It was not until an hour and a half later that my 
friends noticed that my boat was motionless on the 
water, and came out to see what was the matter. 
They found me more dead than alive. The skin 
was nearly all gone from my feet to my Knees, and 
above that it remained for weeks as black as a 
man’s hat. For two months afterward I lived 
only on milk. 


Altogether, I was laid up for seven months as | 


the result of my encounter. 








hen all the world is white with snow, 
And up and down the great winds go, 

With heart of joy abroad he fares 
To run and wrestle with the gale. 
He takes, deep-breathed, its mighty airs, 
Buffets its blast, and gaily dares 
The headlong plunge through drift and dale, 
The comrade of the merry blowing. 
Tossing the clouds they try their strength, 
They rush, they roar, they race full feather. 
His will afire, his body glowing, 
Blown here, blown there, a laughing length, 
The viking in him rises warm 
Companioning the ancient storm, 
His blood sings high a frolic strain, 
He treads on air with might and main, 
He and the storm wild friends together, 
Himself a part of wind and weather! 


* © 


ARRANGING THE BOOKS. 


he books of the Brown family were just being 
moved back into the renovated double 


parlor, and Aunt Louisa, who was helping, | 
paused thoughtfully with a row of Temple ‘“‘Shake- | 
| speares” on her Jeft arm and a fat “Pilgrim’s 


Progress” on her right. “It’s a good opportunity 
to rearrange the books,” she announced, “and 
I’m going to do it. Those front-parlor shelves 
have always looked top-heavy, with the encyclo- 
pedia in the upper row instead of the lower one. 
Ridiculous!” 


“Father said they were the books oftenest used, 
and handier to get at than if you had to stoop for 
them,” ventured Milly, meekly. 

“Ridiculous!” reiterated Aunt Louisa with de- 
cision. ‘‘There’s only one principle in placing 
books, and that’s to make your shelves stand firm, 
like a pyramid: big books at the bottom, little 
ones at the _ 

Here Valeria putin a word. Valeria had been 
tocollege. “If those books are to be rearranged,” 
she announced, “and it’s “~ time they were, J 
say they should be grouped by subject-matter, so 
we'll know where to look for anything. I'll help 
you do it, Aunt Louisa, and I'll make a card 
catalogue of the whole library afterward. I think 
it’s an excellent idea.” 

‘Whole library!’’’ echoed Tom, contemptu- 
ously. Tom also had been to college. “Why, we 
haven’t three hundred books in the whole house! 
Stick ’em in any old way, and don’t fuss.”’ 

Aunt Emily, with her gentle brows puckered 
had been anxiously considering. She ignored 
Tom. * “I’m really afraid, Valeria,” she observed, 
timidly, “that your plan wouldn’t result well in 
appearance, thou of course it would be ver 
convenient otherwise. You see they don’t publis 


Ks in sizes according to subject, and talls and | 


shorts would be all mixed together. It would look 
like a jag ed set of teeth.” 

“Exactly!” cried Aunt Louisa, with triumph. 
“You want all the big books at the bottom —” 

“But, Louisa, dear,” interposed Aunt Emily, 
deprecatingly, “surely you would want Edwin to 
have his encyclopedia where he wants it? If the 
sizes on each shelf were uniform [ should think 
that would be regularity enough, and just having 
a large set in an upper row —”’ 

Aunt Louisa snorted; Aunt Emily unrolled her 
knitting and was silent; Valeria stalked away in 
aaes dignity; Tom departed whistling; Milly 
slipped to the foot of the front stairs, and called 
up, “Mother! How do you want us to arrange 
the books?” 

From the sewing-room a cheery voice, slightly 
touched with surprise, called down immediately, 
“Why, by color, dear, of course! Just see that the 
reds and pinks don’t fight, and the bright purple 
Gibbon doesn’t come too near the end of the old 
blue sofa. That’s all you need to think of.” 

Milly cast a twinkling fone from the top of 
the stairs to the backs of the retreating family; 


then she sat down on a leather-bound gazetteer 


looming le on the floor in the middle of a sea of 
—_ iterature, and chuckled softly to her- 
self. 


® & 


DISCIPLINING PERSIAN PRINCES. 


n a country where to-morrow is more important 
| than to-day the virtue of punctuality is not 

considered important. The Persians regulate 
their watches by the setting of the sun; that is to 
Say, at sundown all well-regulated watches should 
point to twelve o’clock. The manner of telling 
the time from that moment is a question of so 
many hours after sunset for the first six hours, or 
so many hours before sunrise for the next six 
hours. The meeting of the hands once more at 
the figure twelve is called by the Persians the 
desteh. Mr. Wilfrid Sparrow, in “Persian Children 


of the Royal Family,” says that the tardiness | 


of the children of the house of Kajaér clamored 
for an everlasting eclipse of the sun. In his duties 
as tutor he found that punctuality had no definite 
meaning. 

“Late again!” I cried. 

“Ves, sair.””’ This from Feriduin, in a voice 
designed to suggest careless inquiry. 

“Do you think I am your servant, jeune prince ?”’ 
T asked. 

“Y-vyes, sair, n-no-no, sair, I do not know, sair,”’ 
said Feriduin, somewhat alarmed. 

“When I have given you a sound thrashing, my 
friend, I shall leave you to settle the point at your 
leisure ;’’ and so saying, I suited the action to the 


| 
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word. All my pupils divined, I hope and believe, 
how hard it was for me to steel my heart against 
their inroads on my compassion. 

To his imperial highness I made a clean breast 
of his son’s unpunctuality, Bahram Mirza acting 
as interpreter; then 1 went on to say that, while 
I was proud to be his serviteur, I refused to be 
treated by his children as their domestique. The 
latter word caught his ear at once, and he awoke 
to the subtle distinction. 

*“ Domestique, non!” he roared, turning upon 
the wn at his elbow, and boxing his ears 
right and left at every word. ‘Excellence, oui! 
Domestique, non!” hen, having repeated the 
words to each boy in turn and enforced them in 
the same — he strode along, very deliberately, 
to the trem ling servants, who were lining the 
walls, and thrashed them round the room with his 
cane in a manner both dignified and effective. 
After this he reached out for my hand, saying in 
Persian, “Did I not tell you to use ‘the sticks’? 
You have a whip gene? Jse it.” 

“Well, it is ordered,” I replied; whereat the 
prince beamed humorously upon me, and then left 


| the room. 
A college has a story to tell of a Colorado 
mining-camp which shows that stars shine 
in the darkest firmaments. Desiring to spend his 
vacation in a practical study of mines, he got 
letters of introduction to all the chief engineers 
and mine superintendents in Colorado, and visited 
one mine after another under the most favorable 
conditions. 


His letters were from two or three well-known 
men, and opened to him many shafts where 
strangers were strictly forbidden. The only diffi- 
culty was in approaching mines which were under 
guard. Labor troubles made it necessary to 
put patrols about many of the shafts. 

Le ay gee a coal-mine which he was especially 
| anxious to visit, he was ane by a huge Irish- 
| man, who told him to “be aff.’’ 
| “1 have a letter to the superintendent.” 

“No matther. Ye’re not allowed beyand this 
shanty.” 

“T’ll show you the letter.” 

“How could I know ’twas true?” 

“But won’t you take itin to the superintendent?” 

“An’ lave me post?” . 

“Here is a quarter. You take it, and get this 
letter to the superintendent.” 

“A quarter, is it? An’ the letther? Wait till I 
hail Gimpsey an’ get him to watch while I go in.” 

He put his hands up to his mouth and called. 
A man appeared beyond a ridge. 

“See that no wan crosses here till I’ll be back!” 
called the Irishman. ‘Now ye shtand here an’ 
I'll take your letther.” ; 

He went up the path and out of sight round the 
turn. The works were far from the outposts. 
Soon he came back. 
| “Sure, he _— he’ll see ye an’ ye can go in, but 

why he lets ye is more than Ican see. You sendin’ 
him a quarter and him earnin’ twinty-five thousand 
| a year!” 

“You—you gave him that quarter ?”’ 

“For sure. Who else would I give it to?” 

The professor went by the big sentry with an 
expression between a grin and a scowl. “When he 
| introduced himself to the superintendent he began 

to apologize for the quarter. 

“Tll give it back to McGrane,” said the super- 
| intendent, laughing, “but our men out here are 
| not hotel waiters.” 


* ¢ 


A REFRESHING CHANGE. 
professor of geology in a Massachusetts 
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NOT A FLYING-FISH. 


t was “a beautiful fish”; the butcher said so, 
and Mrs. Wilcox was a beautiful woman; a 
clever one, too, and the first in her class at 

| college for “thinking out things.” Therefore, 
| when her maid of all work went to a cousin’s 
| wedding, Mrs. Wilcox was quite sure that she 
| could prepare the fish dinner for which Mr. Wilcox 
| had asked. What he thought about it is no part of 
| the story as the Chicago News prints it. 


| 
| At four o’clock precisely Mrs. Wilcox put on 
| one of her trousseau aprons and began to think. 
| She thought out the gastronomic trimmings first, 
| but when she had made some hollandaise sauce, 
| and put it where it could not possibly keep hot, 
| although that was not her intention, she began to 
consider the fish. 

To her intense annoyance, the butcher had neg- 
lected to clean it and make it ready for cooking. 

Very well, she would do it herself. So it came 
about that when Mr. Wilcox got home he found 
his wife with worried brow and flushed cheeks 
standing over the sink, the fish in one hand and 
the teakettle in the other. 

“There is something wrong with this fish,” she 
announced. “It is most peculiar. I’ve poured 
gallons of boiling water over it,—just as I remember 
oe ge eye used to treat newly killed chickens 

efore she could pick the feathers off,—and the 
horrid scales stick = as — as ever!” 

“Why don’t = ry singeing it?” Wilcox man- 
aged to ask before he exploded. 


& 
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LIABILITIES AND ASSETS. 


t the end of a day’s journey a traveller stopped 

A for a night at a small rancher’s shack in 

Montana. As he sat on the door-step with 

his host a troop of children began playing about 

them. The New York Times reports this con- 
versation: 


— children all yours?’’ inquired the trav- 
eller 


“Yep.” 

“How many?” 

“Let’s see,” and the rancher hesitatingly began 
counting them up on his fingers. 

Pretty soon a drove of hogs came into view. 

“Yours?” asked the traveller. 

“Yep.” 

“How —— 4 

“Five hundred and sixty-three,” was the instant 
response. 


* ¢ 


AN OVERRATED MAN. 


he fact that America is a very big country 

never becomes so impressive as when one 

has travelled two thousand miles due west, 
and still finds the prairie stretching out before 
him. The Washington Star gives an instance 
of the manner in which the size of the country 
impressed a young Englishman, the valet of an 
English nobleman. 

They saw numerous seaboard cities, tarried for 
a time in Pittsburg, in Chicago and in Kansas 
City, and then struck out into the great west. 
The train was —— at a small station, and the 
passengers got out to stretch their legs, among 








I 
them his lordship and James, the valet, who 
seemed in a brown study. 

“What's the matter?” asked his master. 
just thinking, my lord,” said James, 
thing when 
*e discovered this ’ere country, hafter all’s said 
|and done. *Ow could ’e ’elp it?” 


I was 


| “that Columbus didn’t do such a bi 
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TOMMY ’S ‘‘TEMBLOBR.”’ 


By Helen Lonia Dyar. 


NE day Tommy and his father went out 

for a short stroll through the streets of a 

little seaside town in southern California, 

and presently they came to a naturalist’s 

shop. In the window was a fine col- 
lection of stuffed birds, squirrels and 

other animals, a good many of which 

a were new to them. 

Of course Tommy wanted to stop and look at 


his heart’s content. 


herons, black and white magpies, gray 
mocking-birds, and more kinds of 
humming-birds than Tommy had ever 
dreamed of,—while on the bottom of 
the cage were scorpions, tarantulas, 
centipedes and horned toads, all look- 
ing as if they were just ready to 
crawl; and coiled up beside a rock, 
with his head in the air, was a fine old 
rattlesnake. 

Tommy was all absorbed in ex- 
amining the new and strange crea- 
tures, and in studying the way in 
which they were arranged and fas- 
tened to their various perches. 

He was looking at an especially big 
gray badger over in one corner, as it 
stood with one foot up, ready to take 
a step forward, when it suddenly 
nodded at him. 

He could not believe his eyes, but 
when he had rubbed them and winked 
two or three times, he looked again, 
and there it was, nodding away as if 
it said, “Howdy, little chap! Come 
and give us a paw.” 

Tommy looked about, and there 
were all the other animals, bowing 
and courtesying in the most friendly 
manner. The birds were teetering on 
their perches, and even the tarantulas 
and centipedes and horned toads were 
wabbling about in a frantic sort of 
welcome. 

Tommy thought he must be going 
crazy; and when his eye fell on the 
old rattlesnake, whose head was bob- 
bing up and down in a most excited 
salute, he could not stand it any 
longer, but rushed off down the street 
after papa as fast as his short legs 
could carry him. 

“What’s the matter, 
asked papa, as he came up. 
you frightened ?” 

“© p-p-papa,’’ he cried, stammer- 
ing in his excitement and dismay, 
“the s-s-stuffed things have all come 
to life again, and they’re just b-b-bow- 
ing at me and wiggling awfully !” 

Papa had just been talking with a 
group of gentlemen, and they all sent 
up a shout of laughter. 

“Poor little man!” said one of 
them, as soon as he could speak. “No 


Tommy ?” 
“Were 





wonder he was startled! It must have 
made them dance regular jigs. That 


was just a temblor, Tommy, and 
that’s Spanish for earthquake. Didn’t 
you feel the sidewalk shaking under 
your feet ?”’ 

“No,” answered Tommy, who felt 
a little bit ashamed of his terror. “I 
didn’t feel anything. I only saw all 
those animals making bows at me, and—and 
—well, I guess I was scared, some.” 

“T guess you were,” laughed papa, “and I 
don’t wonder. I think I should have been 
startled, too.’ 

They had another “‘quake” the next day, and 
Tommy had a chance to “feel” it, as he probably 
will a good many others if he lives long enough ; 
but he says he will never forget his first intro- 
duction to a California temblor. 
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ACROSS THE STREET. 
By Constance Hamilton. 
hey lived opposite each other, and, queerly 
T enough, the five children in Thrifty Cot- 
tage were namesakes of the five at Slowboy 
House. But that was the end—except for looks 
—of their resembling each other. 

The Thriftys were so lively and capable! 
They could do so many things between them 
and betwixt them! They could sew and write, 
with little neat stitches and straight little p’s and 
q’s that only ran down-hill or climbed up-hill 
occasionally, when they were very tired. They 
could draw little square boxes and three-cornered 
figures that the teacher at school put on the black- 
board. O my, the little Thriftys could do so 
many things that the little Slowboys could not! 

They were talking about it one afternoon, 
looking across the street at the Slowboy children 
trying to write their names on the sidewalk with 
blue chalk. 

“Huh!” said Tom Thumb, seornfully. ‘Look 





at ’em, will you! 
make a capital T to save his boots !’”’ 

“Mercy, no!” exclaimed the middle one of the | most always laughed at the “baby’s” speeches. 
*““An’ when you see the sewing Mid- | 
| dledred Slowboy did,—and she borrowed my | went on. 
| silver thimble to do it with, too,—you’ll die | fun—an’ I guess you’d like to be helped if you 
a-laughing ! 

“Ho! ho!” laughed the Thrifty who always 
walked between the two. 
laughed dainty little Thirsa 
Thrifty, in her thin, polite little voice. 
was the lady of the family, and wore two gold 
them, so papa walked on and left him to gaze to | rings and moved with a languid grace that was 
| very becoming. She was not as capable as the 

‘The smaller animals were mounted on perches | other three mentioned, but she was so much 
and the birds on twigs and branches,—beautiful | more “stylish”! 


Thriftys. 


“Ho! 


The stitches! O my!” 


ho!” 


Tom Thumb Slowboy can’t 





Thirsa | 





They all petted her greatly. | 


Slowboy children myself, so there!” she ended. 
And then of course they all laughed. They 


“Le’s go across the street an’ help ’em,’’ he 
“Come on, do le’s! It’ll be such 


yas backward, too! I can’t do much, but I’ll 
try hard’s I can.” 

“Come along, then!’’ cried Tom Thumb, and 
off they all scampered across the way. And 
how they helped the little Slowboys! And how 
the little Slowboys enjoyed it, and tried their 
very five little bests to be Thriftys, too! 

After that the two families usually worked 
and played together, and were the best of good 
comrades ; and the Thrifty children were always 








the 
do! 





I know how it feels. 














ORAWN BY EMELIE BENSON KNIPE 


TOBOGGANING. 


Thrifty baby, indignantly. 


“I’m not going to laugh a single once!’’ cried | glad they took the Thrifty baby’s advice. You | 
“T pity ’em, I | can guess whether the Slowboys were glad, too! 


I can’t do much of anything, either, so| And while you are about it, you can guess—if | 


If the rest o’ you didn’t | you like—who the little Thriftys and their little | 
help me, I should be just as helpless as they | neighbor Slowboys are. 
are, and who knows but I would be just a/| them all near at hand. 


I am sure you will find | 
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HIS MOTHER’S BOY. 


By May Ellis Nichols. 


hen school was out at Christmas time, 


We all went up in Maine 
To Grandpa Parker's. My, ‘twas fine! 
He met us at the train. 


The big bay horses champed and pranced 


(They're kind, though, as can be), 
And Rover wagged his tail and danced, 
He is so fond of me. 


hen grandpa tucked me in the sled, 
He chucked my chin, and then, 
He's Kittie’s little self," he said, 
“Come back to us again.” 


While something shone in grandma's eye, 


She gave my head a pat; 
He's daughter's son,”’ was her reply, 
“You may be sure of that.” 


Tre hired man looked sharp at me 
When he brought in the coal. 

You are Miss Katharine’s child,” 
“I'd know you at the pole,” 

And a nice lady on the street 
Said, “ Come here. |! am glad 

To see you, for | want to meet 
Kate Parker's little lad.” 


said he. 


Avs once a man came like a gale, 
And shouted, “ Telegram! 
For Mrs. Edward Sidney Yale. 
Are you her little man?” 
Then mother quickly wrote a note 
And put it in the mail. 
She signed it—! watched while she wrote— | 
“Kathrina Parker Yale.” 


nd so it puzzled me to tell 

If | were |, or not, 

And as to whose | was—ah, well, 
| did not care a jot. 

Till all at once | cried out, * Why, 
| know what | will do! 

I'll go ask mother, ‘Am | I, 
And all those others you?’”’ 


Then mother laughed as mothers do 
(But mostly with her eyes), 

And answered, and | knew ‘twas true, 
Though ‘twas a great surprise: 

“Yes, dear, those are the many ways 

The different friends employ. 

It means the same, whate'’er the phrase, 
Just—you're your mother’s boy.” 





land it was swept and --- 


NUTS TO CRACK, 


3. 
AN HISTORICAL CHARADE. 
Long ago, in years departed, 

Lived and fought a warrior bold; 
Spent his life in strife and carnage, 
Sparing neither young nor old. 
Held in last by all his foemen, 
Legend says this mighty first 
Conquered, killing by the totai; 
So his name is now accursed. 


2. 


ANAGRAM 
I went out to the ----- -- 


STORY. 
the other day, 
as if for a 
party. The young farmer who owns the place 
says --- ------ yields a good supply of vege- 
tables for winter. -- -- -----! believe 
---- -~’- look better than most men do in good 
clothes. He - everything 


that is published on farming, and 
sometimes his -- - from over- 
work. I think - - lies in 
overdoing. He has as good a voice as 
any one you ever , and if 
every ------ as good, we might 
be glad. The bass singer in the last 
choir the church -----, ---- in a far 


less pleasing manner. 

He says farming is not such a 
-- -- supposed it would be. - 
-- his wheat, and that needs no more 


done to it till harvest. "He is very 
orderly. When he comes from work or 
from a ----, ----- everything in its 
place. 
3. 
ENIGMA. 


Alternate two numbers, and find a 
measure for wood. 


Alternate two numbers, and find 
a title. 

Alternate two numbers, and find a 
root. 


Alternate a number and a letter, and 
find a tusk. 

Alternate a number 
and find the heart. 

Alternate a number and a letter, and 
find additional quantity. 

Alternate a number and a letter, and 
find learning. 

Alternate a number 
and find grain. 

Alternate a number and a letter, and 
find part of the day 

Alternate a number 
and find forsaken. 


and a letter, 


and a letter, 


and a letter, 


4. 


ENIGMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
What mountain is used as head-gear? 
What city are curious people often 
doing? 

What country makes you think of 
your birthday? 

What river represents a sound state 
of mind ? 

What city is a pleasant refuge on a 
sunny day? 

What country 
nor very hot? 

What river would you like to eat for 
dessert? 
What country would you make shoes 
of? 


is neither very cold 


What mountain is pleasant for a 
picnic? 

What city is a male rodent? 

What lake is above all others? 

What island does a balloon make ? 

What city may be drawn by a man 
who is no artist? 

What city would you put on your 
handkerchief? 

5. 


POSTMAN’S PUZZLE. 

A dealer in bread, cakes and pastry 
received a letter which enabled him to 
handle money in large amounts. 

An elderly man_ received a 
which made him a sea-nymph. 

A letter received by men who seek 
treasures in the sea caused them to 
become different. 

A prophet received a letter and was 
changed to an animal, 

A cavalryman who lost a letter was 
changed to a fabulous monster. 

An individual received a letter which 
made him base and ignoble. 

One of the Aryan race received a 
letter which made him a bondman, 

A compositor received a letter which 
made him a fast runner. 


6. 
MIXED-UP WEARING APPAREL. 
505 goes. 1000sat. 1000itents. 10001 5050Satan. 
100 Do ask. 5150se. 10005050sar. 100peas. I 


Ve 

RIDDLE. 
Behold me as with outstretched hand 
Each guest 1 welcome, smiling, bland. 
Behold again, I’m in the field 
Where weapons of defense 1 wield. 
Again look on me, and behold! 
I’m with the consecrated fold. 


8. 
CHARADES. 
1. 
My first is the ending of | fourth, 
Which fourth to my second belongs ; 
And from my second my third oft escapes 
Over real or imagined wrongs; 

Todo my whole, what a gracious task! 
What nobler fame could a mortal ask? 
Il. 

She who does my first 
Wears her life away, 
Makes my second hard 
When if might be play; 
But put my two together, and my whole 
Brings a result to please an artist’s soul. 


letter 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Deer, reed; rood, door; flow, wolf; part, 
trap; pool, loop; tool, loot; Emil, lime; deem, 
meed; flog, golf. 

2. Subordinate; due to brains; nor abused it; 
is a burden to; or I’d eat buns; bread in to us; in 
debt as our; bets around, 1; disturb one a. 

3. Blue, too, day; blue, you, way. Light, 
bright, fine; light, bright, dine. Dark, lark, say; 
mark, hark, day. 


4. 1. Recovered. 2. Visit (VI—sit). 

5. EVENT 
VALOR 
ELATE 
NOTES 
TRESS 


6. Pansy; pans. 
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AND Panic. 
At a matinée performance of the play, “Mr. 


SHOCKING THEATER FIRE 


Bluebeard,” in the new Lroquois Theater at 
Chicago, December 30th, an electric spark set 
fire to the stage curtain. ‘The scenery and stage 
appurtenances were ablaze in an instant. ‘The 
flames shot out over the heads of the people on 
the first floor and caught in the first baleony, and 
immediately there came an explosion which lifted 
the roof of the theater from the walls. There 
was a wild panic. Scores of people were burned 
to death where they sat, and hundreds were tram- 
pled to death in the crowded stairways and exits, 
or flung themselves to the ground from the fire- 
escapes. The horror was over in half an hour, 
but within that time about 600 people, many of 
them children, perished. From the crowded first 


and second balconies few escaped. 

gate aeipe OF PANAMA.—Great Britain 
and Italy have followed the example of most 

of the important European governments in recog- 

nizing the new Republic of Panama. Among 

the republics on this continent, Mexico, Brazil, 

Nicaragua and Peru have taken a similar course. 


FRIGHTFUL RAILROAD WRECK occurred 
near Dawson, Pennsylvania, on the Balti- 
more & Ohio road, on the night of December 
24th. An express-train, from Chicago for New 
York, rounding a curve at high speed, struck 
some heavy timbers which had fallen on the 
track from a passing freight-train, and the engine 
and several cars were thrown from the rails and 
piled upon each other. More than 60 passengers 
were killed, many of them by escaping steam. 
New TRIAL FOR CAPTAIN DREYFUS.— 
Ex-Capt. Alfred Dreyfus of the French 
army, who was convicted of treason by a court 
martial in 1894, dismissed from the army and 
sentenced to imprisonment on the Isle du Diable, 
and who was again found guilty by a second 
court martial, whose proceedings at Rennes in 
1809 attracted world-wide attention, is to have a 
new trial. He was pardoned after his second 
trial, but has never ceased to seek a complete 
vindication. Several months ago, on the ground 
of the discovery of new evidence, he demanded 
a new trial; and the commission of revision, 
representing the Court of Cassation,—the highest 
court in France,—to which the appeal was 
referred, decided unanimously, December 24th, 
that it should be granted. The new trial will be 


RIVING CONCRETE PILEs.—In tie sub- 
urbs of Berlin recently conerete has been 
employed in place of. wood in making piles to 
be driven into the ground for foundations to 
buildings. ‘These singular piles, varying from 
17 to 26 feet in length, are triangular in cross 
section, and consist of Portland cement mixed 
with river ballast, the composition being stayed 
with an armature comprising, for each pile, 
three quarter-inch iron rods tied together at 
regular intervals, the rods being set into the 
concrete. The heads of the piles are guarded 
by buffers, and, thus protected, they can be 
hammered into the ground like wooden beams 
with a pile-driver. F 
1oN-TIGERS.—Carl Hagenbeck, the animal 
dealer of Hamburg, has a number of very 
curious crosses between the lion and the tiger. 
One of these remarkable 
animals is now four years 
of age. He has the head 
of a lion and the striped 
body of a tiger, although 
the stripes are not as 
distinct as in a true tiger. His father was a 
Senegal lion and his mother a Bengal tigress. 
He has recently been in New York, and seems 
to be a healthy, vigorous animal. 
ICKEL IN CANADA. — The invention of 
nickel-steel, and other causes of an increased 
demand for the metal that is so familiar to us 
in our five-cent pieces, give wide-spread interest 
to every discovery-of new deposits of nickel ore. 
During the past summer Professor Coleman of 
the University of Toronto explored the Sudbury 
nickel deposits in the province of Ontario, and 





| reports that in quantity they surpass any other 


nickel deposits in the world. But although the 
percentage of metal in the ore sometimes reaches 
five per cent., it averages only two-and-five- 
tenths per cent., which is not equal to the 
richness of the ores of New Caledonia. The 
Ontario deposits cover an area 40 miles long by 
20 broad. [5 
TRANGE TRIBES IN AFRICA. — Major 
Powell-Cotton’s expedition in Eastern Equa- 
torial Africa, just completed, has resulted in 
the discovery of six tribes of men previously 
unknown to the civilized world. One of these 
tribes is known to its neighbors by the name 





before the criminal branch of the Court of Cassa- 
tion. The friends of Captain Dreyfus have | 
always claimed that he was convicted on false | 
testimony, and that the documents on which | 
the prosecution relied were forged; and the new | 
evidence is expected to show that Dreyfus was | 
the victim of a conspiracy. The excitement over 
the case in France has largely subsided, and the | 
conditions are more favorable to a fair trial than | 
those that attended the court martial. | 


ie 
TREATY OF ARBITRATION between France | 
and Italy was signed at Paris on Christmas | | 
day by Foreign Minister Delcassé and Signor | 
Tornielli, the Italian ambassador to France. | 
The treaty is identical with that recently con- | 
cluded between France and Great Britain, and | 
like that, is regarded as a direct result of the 
recent exchanges of visits among the heads of | 
the thre® states. Politically, some significance | 
attaches to the treaty as an indication that the | 
ties which bind Italy to her partners, Germany 
and Austria-Hungary, in the Triple Alliance, are 
not so strong as to keep her from a_ pacific 
understanding with France which might have 
a bearing on future complications. 


S nary court, convened at Kishenef to try the 
persons accused of participating in the massacre 
of Jews at that place last April, has sentenced 
two Russians charged with murder, one to five | 
and one to seven years’ penal servitude, as authors | 
of the massacre. It has sentenced 23 other per- 
sons charged with complicity in the massacre 
to terms of imprisonment ranging from six 


months to two years, and has acquitted 12 of the | 


persons on trial. The civil actions brought against 
the accused were dismissed. 
 gpesmesd Dratus.—Rev. Dr. Oren Burbank 
Cheney, who founded at Lewiston, Maine, 
in 1854, the institution which afterward was 
(> named Bates College, and 
|| who retired from the presi- 
|| deney 
1894, died December 22d. 
Rear-Admiral Edwin 
White, United States navy, 
retired, died suddenly at 
Brooklyn, December 224, 








Giuseppe Zanardelli, one 


of the most eminent Italian | 


| GIUSEPPE ZANARDELLI, 
| 


statesmen, and premier 


October, 1903, died December 26th, aged 74 years. 
—Ceorge Gissing, the English novelist, whose 
writings have enjoyed considerable popularity in 


this country, died December 28th, aged 46 years. | 


ENTENCES AT KISHENEF.—The extraordi- | 


of the college in | 


aged 60 years.—Signor | 


from February, 1901, until | 


of the Magicians. The Magicians dwell on the 


| high lands half-way between Lake Rudolph 


and Lake Albert, and their villages consist of 
| two-story houses built of wattle, and grouped 
together on the upper slopes of the hills. They 
| inspire great awe among the dwellers in the 
valleys below, although the latter outnumber 
them a thousand to one. Their formidable 
reputation appears to be based upon their 
superior intelligence. None of the new tribes 
discovered by Major Powell-Cotton had ever 
met a white man, and they treated their visitors 


| in a friendly manner. 
N® Ww ZEALAND’S GREAT GEYSERS.—The 
statement is generally made that the prin- 
| cipal geysers of the Yellowstone Park greatly 
exceed in size and power all others in the world. 
| Mr. J. A. Ruddick, now of Ottawa, Canada, 
contradicts this, and says that the Waimangu 
| Geyser in New Zealand far exceeds in propor- 
tions anything described in the Yellowstone 
region. Mr. Ruddick has never himself seen 
Waimangu in action, but has often witnessed 
the eruptions of the geysers called Wairoa and 
Pohotu, the former sometimes playing to a 
height of more than 200 feet. 
HAT DO WE INHERIT?—It is often re- 
marked that the children of a great genius 
seldom exhibit corresponding powers. Never- 
theless, Prof. Karl Pearson, as the result of 
| investigations made in England, avers that, as 
a general rule, ability, probity, geniality and 
other psychical characters are inherited from 
parents as truly as physical characters are. 
| From this he draws the conclusion that although 
intelligence can be aided and trained by educa- 
tion, no schooling can create it. It is a product 
|of breeding, and no nation which finds itself 
falling behind in the intellectual race can save 
itself merely through educational machinery ; 
| it must go back of the schools and look out for 
| the quality of its human stock. 


ECULIAR HAWAIIAN Forests. — The 
Bureau of Forestry finds that sugar-culture, 
| the greatest industry of the Hawaiian Islands, 
depends upon the preservation of the native 
| forests. These are mainly confined to the rainy 
|east and northeast sides of the mountains, and 
they conserve the water that is needed to irri- 
gate the dry plains‘ where the sugar-plantations 
exist. The value of these forests consists not 
in the trees, which are frequently low, crooked 
and sparsely scattered, but in the impenetrable 
undergrowth, composed of vines, ferns and 
mosses, and so thick that it holds water like a 
sponge. This undergrowth is, however, very 
delicate, and cattle and goats quickly destroy it. 
It is proposed to save the forests by fencing. 
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CURED to stay cured. Health restored. | 
Book 37 FREE, ?. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. | 
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PERRY DAVIS’ 
} sell for $2.50 to $6.00 a doz.; hotels and 
restaurants charge 75 cents to $1.50 an 

order, serving one squab. There is good 
money breeding them. Squabs are raised in 
TH; a woman can do all the work. 








Only one lot to each person. Japan, India, many other | | 
countries. Approval sheets. |5 com. 30,000 varieties | to. attend omrent Birds ao thay no youne 
ad Stamp Co., 9A Bromfeid 8t., Boston our FRE 0 “How to e Money 





a 
with Sausbe™ and learn this rich industry. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 1A Friend St., Boston, Mass. 
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PETALUMA | INCUBATORS Ss 


liable machines on hem fe my po if - —— 
Purely automatic and sure. Catalogue FREE. }} 


pez B ALUMA THQUBATOR 00-4 i, 
PALMER PENMANSHIP 


weekly ¢ by Mail. Six months’ course with individual. 
y criticisms, now Bs Catalogue Free. Palmer 
School (Est. 1881), P. O. Box 31, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Relieves 
Rheumatic 

and Gouty 
aches and pains by 
eliminating uric acid 


from the system. 


Used by American 
physicians since 1844. 


THE TARRANT CO., New York 


SCHOOL AND CHURCH BELLS 


f 20-inch 165-pound, 
AT $5.35 $. $19.15 ae 30-inch 
570-pound, we sell all sizes of belis at 
one-half the prices bb asked. $1.31 

buys best 50-pound farm bell. Finest 
crystalline metal, quality and volume of 
tone unequaled. Guaranteed egatnes 


ish earetenes | or 5 years. me -%, m of 
ing bell e' ca logue 
eee for FREE noaTALogue ae BELLS. Address? 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago. 


¢ 





and CATTLE 
and all other kinds of Raw Furs 


ponme for spot cash. 10 to 50%, more money 
to you to ship to us than to sell at home. 
‘rite 4-3 price list and market report. 












ps 
fieomedas all fur animals. All about 
trapping, trappers secrets, kind of traps, 
&e. Special price @1. to Hide and Fur Shippers, 


decoys, 
ANDERSCH BROS.., Dept. 870.Mioneapolis, Mian. 


“UNIVERSAL” 


Bread Maker. 



















Warranted free from 








The 
NEW 
SYRUP 


with a 


NEW 


Delicious 


Flavor. 
At grocers, 10c, 
25c and 50c, 


Corn Products Co, . 





Easy to Clean. 
A Child can Work It. 
Mix and knead Bread thoroughly in 3 minutes, 
Hands do not touch the dough. Does away with 
hand kneading. Makes better bread. Sent any- 
where in the United States prepaid for $3.00. 
Jour dealer selis it for less. Booklet A free. 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, New Britain, Conn. 




















Story 
of the... 


New Companion 
Sewing Machine. 





T was more than twenty years ago that The Youth’s Companion 
made its first efforts to help its subscribers secure a reliable Sewing 
Machine at reasonable rates. We were the first in the United States, 
as far as we know, to do this. At that time sewing machines cost- 

ing $100 were not as good as the ones we now offer our subscribers at 

$21.75-—our No. 2. Skilled mechanics, automatic machinery, cash trans- 
actions, shipping direct from the factory to the purchaser and eliminating 
the heavy cost of agencies and middlemen have made the low price possible. 

Companion readers receive the benefit. And then the New Companion 

Machine is made by one of the oldest and most reliable makers in America. 

In case extra parts may be wanted in years to come, they can always be sup- 

plied. The New Companion has stood the test of years and is warranted. 


I 


SAMPLES OF WORK AND 
DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 
WILL BE SENT TO ANY 
ONE ON REQUEST, FREE. 


FEATURES. 


Positive Double Feed. 
Double Lift. 
Double Lock Stitch. 
Self-Threading Shuttle. 
Self-Setting Needle. 
Tension Liberator 
Loose Wheel. 
Automatic Bobbin 
Winder. 
Twin Spool Holder for 
Bobbin Winder. 
Thread Cutter. 
Automatic Tension. 
Stitch Regulator and 
Scale. 
Ball Bearing. 


WE OFFER THREE STYLES, also a choice of either Oak or Black 
Walnut. Style 1. Five Drawers, $19.00. Style 2. Drop Head, 
Seven Drawers, $21.75. Style 3. Parlor Cabinet, $24.75. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


On receipt of price we will deliver the Sewing Machine desired, Freight Paid, 
at any freight office east of Colorado. In Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or 
Montana, or at any freight office west of these four states, we will deliver either 
style Free for $3.00 extra. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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ANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $ year,inadvance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


THE YOUTH’s COMP 





Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 


scribers in « single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
he year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Vost-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and ordeys made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Colum bus A venue. Boston, Mass. 





VARICOSE VEINS OF THE LEG. 


ARICOSE veins occur in various 
parts of the body, and are always 
due to an impediment which ob- 
structs the return circulation. 
They occur on the lower extrem- 
ities more commonly than else- 
where for the reason that any 
impediment of the circulation there 

is magnified by reason of gravity, which acts in 

itself as an impediment to the return, that is, the 
upward circulation in the lower portion of the 
body. 

Varicosities are always the result of consider- 
ably prolonged strain on the vessels, growing 
worse from year to year if the cause is continued, 
and for this reason are most troublesome as age 
advances, 

The return circulation from the leg is aided 
most of all by alternate contraction and relaxa- 
tion of the muscles of the leg. Persons whose 
employment is of an active sort are less likely 
to suffer than those who merely stand for long 
periods with little occasion for moving about. 
Those who are obliged to spend much time stand- 
ing should especially avoid circular garters and 
all manner of wearing apparel which causes 
tightness or constriction at one part of the leg 
more than at another; for the added strain which 
such a constriction entails is nearly always suffi- 
cient when operating over a long period of time 
to dilate the vessels below the constricted point. 

As a method of prevention, loose clothing, 
especially the disuse of garters, and a certain 
amount of physical exercise, particularly walking, 
are to be recommended. Early on the appear- 
ance ot enlarged veins of the leg the use of an 
elastic stocking, or even of a tight stocking of the 
ordinary kind which fits tightly from the toes to 
the calf, will often be found sufficient to over- 
come the condition, provided the original cause is 
removed, 

Walking as a means of prevention should be 
indulged in before rather than after such hours of 
standing as may be required by reason of the indi- 
vidual’s occupation. Very little benefit can be 
derived from exercise indulged in at the close of 
the day unless the person has meanwhile had an 
opportunity to lie down in order to relieve the 
veins of their already distended condition. 

Persons whose occupations keep them at home 
may often largely overcome the condition by occa- 
sionally lying down for a few minutes during the 
day, by which means the overdistention of the 
vessels is temporarily relieved. In this manner 
the overstretched muscle-fibers in the walls of 
the vessel also have opportunity to recover their 
contractility. 

In severer cases the elastic stockings made 
especially for the purpose may be worn on alter- 
nate days or weeks. It is rarely desirable or 
necessary to use them continuously. 

Neglected cases in which the veins are tortuous 
or associated with ulcers may require the sur- 
geon’s intervention to relieve them permanenily. 
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CONDENSED ORCHARDS. 


——_ boy with a famous appetite for fruit 
discovered early in his career that the trees 
with the best fruit were to be found in what was 
called the “hospital” of his grandfather’s fruit 
hursery, a piece of ground devoted to refuse trees, 
which were too small for customers, and which 
were often taken up and replanted. Many a fine 
feast the boy enjoyed in the hospital, says a 
writer in Pearson’s Magazine, but it was not until 
he came to a thinking age that he realized why 
these particular trees bore fine crops, although 
they never made a strong growth. 

The reason was simply that they were often 
moved, and that the ground round about them was 
often dug over. Understanding this, he began to 
introduce a new system of fruit cultivation, that 
of making the trees fruitful and healthy by keeping 
their roots near the surface, pruning the trees 
frequently, and moving the trees if necessary once 
in about two years. In this way the trees are 
kept dwarfed, and great crops are produced. 

In old-fashioned orchards trees are allowed to 
grow to whatever size and in whatever shape they 
will, and the grass is allowed to grow beneath, for 
food, it may be, for cattle. But now the orchards 
are orchards in miniature, condensed orchards, 
with trees only a few feet in height, and generally 
either pyramidal in shape or like little bushes, and 
the ground beneath them is carefully cultivated. 

An apple-orchard of one acre planted with 
dwarf trees will contain more than five hundred 
trees. shaped either as broad little bushes or as 
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regular pyramids; and there will be space for 
some seven hundred smaller bush fruits between 
the trees. The effect on the fruit trade that has 
been wrought by such revolutionizing ideas cannot 
be calculated. The little bush or pyramidal trees 
make very fine ornaments for lawns or gardens. 

Still more interesting is the method of growing 
fruit-trees in ots as ornaments for conservatories. 
The trees, with their beautiful foliage and fruit, 
are as decorative as any exotic flower, and would 
be well worth growing for their beauty alone, even 
if their fruit were uneatable. In the gardens at 
Sawbridgeworth, in England, small orchards are 
grown in pots under glass—orchards of peaches, 
nectarines, cherries and plums, while pears are 
grown in pots in simple orchard houses, without 
artificial heat. 
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A CLOSE CORPORATION. 


n a certain Highland parish the church collec- 

tion, after being counted, was placed in a box 
which was consigned to the care of the minister, 
says the author of “Bygone Chureh Life in Scot- 
land.” The minister hid it, with the key, in a 
place known only to himself and the beadle. 


In spite of this, small sums of money were regu- 
larly extracted from the hoard, and one Sunday, 
when the minister discovered that some more had 
disappeared, he summoned the beadle. 

“David,” said he, “some one has been taking 
the church money from the box, and you know 
there is no one has access to it but you and 
myself.” 

hinking he had the beadle thoroughly cornered 
the minister fixed him with his eye and — 
for an answer. But David dumfounded him by 
his cool es: 

“Weel, minister, then if there’s a defeeshency, 
it’s for you an’ me to make it up atween us an’ say 
naething about it.” 
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SEEMED TO BE A SUITABLE NAME. 


O" one seat of the car sat a young man who 
was smoking a peculiarly rank and pungent 
cigar. On the seat behind him sat an old gentle- 
man and a lady, who had chosen to ride there 
rather than stand up in the next car, which was 
crowded. 


They endured the smoke patiently for a tim 
feeling that the smoker had the “right of way”; 
—_ at last the old gentleman leaned forward and 
said: 

“—y beg your pardon, young man, but would you 
mind telling me what kind of cigar that is?” 

“It’s a Porto Rico,” was the reply. 

“IT couldn’t quite catch the name,” explained 
the elderly man, turning to his wife, “but he age 
it’s some kind of a ‘reeker,’ and he’s quite right 
about that.” 
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THE POOR COMPOSITOR AGAIN. 


here is trouble between the proprietor of the 
Daily Trumpet, published in Slowbury Center, 
and one of the prominent citizens of the town. 


The citizen is Orlando Vance Jones, who writes 
occasional verses for the “Poets’ Corner” and 
pays for space in which to advertise his dental 
sirup. The trouble arose soon after the birth of 
Mr. Jones’s grandson. Being much gratified by 
the resemblance to him which many of the diplo- 
matic mothers in Slowbury detected in the fea- 
tures of Orlando Vance, third, Mr. Jones composed 
a tender poem which he entitled, ‘A Pigmy Coun- 
copes. 

yhen he opened the paper, of which he had 
ordered one dozen copies, he saw at the head of 
the column his poem under the title, “A Pig My 
Counterpart.” 
® © 


THE “GREAT AMERICAN QUESTION.” 


he whole American nation is fond of asking 

questions, says the New York Sun, and there 
is one particular question which is asked more 
often than any other. 


“It’s about due now,” said the custodian of |, 


General Graht’s tomb. 
minute. Wait.” 

A little man with keen eyes and an alert manner 
was steering a course toward the guard. 

“Excuse me,” he said, “but what is the approxi- 
mate cost of this mausoleum?” 

“Six hundred thousand dollars,’ answered the 
custodian. 

“There, didn’t I tell you?” he exclaimed in 
triumph when the little man had gone. ‘I answer 
that about four times an hour on the average, It’s 
what I call the ‘Great American Question.’ ” 


“It will be along in a 
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STRUCK HIM UNFAVORABLY. 


M: Gaswell, who had come recently into the 
possession of a considerable fortune, had 
decided to erect a large office building, and was 
discussing the plans with an architect. 

“As to the floors, now,” said the architect, “you 
would want themin mosaic patterns, I presume?” 

“1 don’t know about that,’ responded Mr. Gas- 
well, dubiously scratching-his jaw, “I hain’t got 
any prejudice —— Moses as a man, and he 
certainly knowed a good deal about law; but when 
it comes to laying floors, it kind 0’ seems to me I’d 
ruther have ’em unsectarian like. Don’t it strike 
you that way?” 
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WHAT AILED HER PULSE. 


_ Bessie was recovering from a “run of fever,” 
and her appetite had begun to assert itself. 
“Can’t I have more than this, mama?” she asked, 
looking at the meager slice of toast and the 
“shadow tea” that had been brought to her bed- 
side. “This isn’t half enough.” 

“I am afraid to give you more just yet, dear,” 
said her mother. “Your fever is not quite all 
gone. Your pulse is still too quick.” 

“But don’t you see, mama,” urged Bessie, “that 
it’s my excitement because I can’t get enough to 
eat that makes my pulse so quick ?” 
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FARM IMPROVEMENTS. 


ne of the Fresh Air Fund children, who had 
been staying on a farm near Chebanse, IIli- 
nois, says the Ste. Anne Record, was amazed at 
the modern improvements he discovered there. 
His attention was attracted by a swiftly whirling 


windmill, beneath which a number of pigs were 
wallowing in the mud. 

“Hit Hi! Fellers, come here!” he shrilled at 
his companions. “Looky here! They’ve got 
electric fans to cool the pigs off with.” 


For relieving Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma 


can be found than “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.”’ 








25 Varieties Old Civil War Revenues, 17c.; 
65 Varieties, si. Stamps on approval, 50% 
discount. FRED G. JONES, 2013 Brook 8t., Louisville, Ky. 


and through service on House- 
CHEAP RATES hold Goods to and from Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Oregon, 
Washington. Write for rates. Map of California free. 
Trans-Continental Freight Co., V, 325 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


STAMPS 100 all diff., Peru, Cuba, Bolivia, 


Mexico, Argentine, Irazil, Costa 
Rica, Turkey, Tunis, etc., and Album, only 10c. 
1000 fine mixed, 20c. 1000 hinges, 10c. 60diff. LU. s., 
. Agents wanted, 50%. 1904 List FREE. 
C. A. Stegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave.,8t.Louis,Mo. 

















GIVES “GO.” 
FOOD THAT CARRIES ONE ALONG. 


It’s nice to know of food that not only tastes 
delicious, but that puts the snap and go into one 
and supplies staying-power for the day 

A woman says, “I have taken enough medicine 
in my time to furnish a drug-store; but in later 
and wiser years I have taken none, but have 
depended for the health I now enjoy on suitable 
and sustaining food, of which I keep on hand a 
tested variety—plain but nourishing. 

“Of these my main dependence is Grape-Nuts, 
especially if I have before me a day of unusual 
effort, either mental or physical. In this case I 
fortify myself the first thing in the morning with 
about four teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts, moistened 
with cream, and not much else for breakfast; and 
the amount of work I can then carry through 
successfully without fatigue or exhaustion is a 
wonder to those about me, and even to myself. 

“Grape-Nuts food is certainly a wonderful 
strengthener, and is not a stimulant, for there is 
no reaction afterward; but it is sustaining and 
strengthening, as I have proved by long experi- 
ence.” 
Michigan. 

There’s areason. Four teaspoonfuls of Grape- 
Nuts and cream will add more strength and carry 
one farther than a plateful of coarse, heavy food 





that is nearly all waste. Grape-Nuts food is con- 
| densed, predigested and delicious. It contains 
| the parts of the wheat and barley grains that 
supply the rebuilding parts for brain and nerve 
| centers. 
Look in each package for a copy of the famous 
little book, “‘ The Road to Wellville.”’ 





$20. worth for $10. 


This full-sized Silver Tea Set consists of four pieces, 
comprising tea pot, holding 234 pints, sugar bow! with 
cover, spooner lined with 24-karat gold, and creamer lined 
with 24-karat gold. Quadruple plated with the highest 
quality U.S. Assay Silver on hard white metal, and with 
ordinary wear will last a lifetime. All pieces are satin 
finished with beautiful hand engraved design on each side; 
all trimmings hand burnished, Warranted by maker. 

This ‘rea Set, worth $10, we give you with the $10 
assortment of goods shown below: worth for $10. 


Combination No. 2. 

50 Cakes Walker's Soap, Rooster Brand. 

10 ‘ White Floating Castile Soap. 

1 “ Refined Pine Tar Soap .. 
1 carton, 3 cakes, Oatmeal Soap 
“ ad Magnolia Soa 
10 packages Ammoniated Borax Soap Powder 
10 bs ommon Sense Scouring Powder 
1 carton Perfection Bag Blue 
lcan Baking Powder eoee 
1 * Old Gov't Java Coffee, 3 Ibs... 
1 “ Formosa Oolong Tea, 11b. 
1 bottle Extract Vanilla. 
ie * Lemon. 
1 package Sachet Powder, Violet. 
1 tablet Cream Shaving Soap.... 
1 bottle Antiseptic Tooth Powder 
1 can Borated and Perfumed Talcum Po 
Ljar Cold Cream.....+.se+es+ 
1 bottle Rose Cream.....ccssssersecees 





Value of goods. 
Value of Premium........ 


seeeeseeeee +-$20.00 
YOU GET ALL FOR $10. 


Or you can send for our Book J choose your premium 
from over 200 and make your own selection of goods to the 
necessary amount. 

k J 


tells all about the Walker Plan by which we sell direct to 
the consumer and give the usual dealers’ profits to the 
consumer in the form of a valuable premium ; describes 
and illustrates all our goods and premiums, tells how to 
form a Walker Club, etc. Send for it to-day. 


W. & H. WALKER, (Founded 1887) 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy | 
(Adr. | 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, | 
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Starching 


from dainty laces to the 

heaviest pieces—for the 
best results—for the greatest 
economy, use 


Kingstford’s 


OSWEGO 


Silver Gloss 


STARCH 


Its superiority shows in the re- 
sults— purest whiteness, satiny 
finish, a stiffness that is flexible 
and elastic—not harsh and crackly. 
These are some of the points 
by which you know goods 
starched with this starch. It 
saves because a smaller 
quantity is needed. All 
grocers have it. 
THE OSWECO 

STARCH FACTORY 
Oswego, N. Y. 
























The International 


DENTIFRICE. 


Standard of the World for Thirty Years. 


Cleanses, preserves, beautifies .and 
whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums, 
sweetens the breath. In neat, handy metal 
boxes. Ideal for dressing-table and travelling. 
No powder to scatter; no liquid to spill or stain 
garments. 25 Cents at all Druggists. 


C.H. Strong é Co., Props., Chicago, U.S.A. 








SYSTEMATICALLY 


and holds more for policy-holders t 
Company in existence. 


Besides having protection for 
paid, during the 15 years, I 





Sree, without any 
part, if you wil 


Richard A. Mc 








THE YOUNG MAN WHO SAVES 


finds no way by which money in large or small sums (which 
are paid regularly in convenient premiums) can produce 
such a combination of sure protection, safe investment and 
large interest earnings as in one of the modern policies of 


The Mutual Life 


Insurance Company of New York, 


which has earned more for aay Aepeomy poid more to 
an any other Insurance 


HOW ONE MAN INVESTED. 

Gentlemen, My policy for $5,000, issued in 1888 on return 
premium 15-year distribution plan, has matured. In addition 
to $5,000 if paid-up insurance you have declared a cash divi- 
dend of $1,436.45 (which is over 31% of the premiums paid), 
which will purchase $2,258 additional paid-up insurance. 
5,000, plus all premiums 
ave made a good investment. 
Yours with thanks, Wyrt1am A. BorRELL. 


Full information about newest form of 
investment policies will be mailed you, 
obligation on your 
write, giving the date 
of your birth and your occupation. 
Write to-day te Dept. C, 
THE MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company of New York, 
Curdy, Pres., New York, N.Y. 





























s ome right in, Miss Bridgeford. Glad to 


see you. I told Melancthon I knew 

you’d stop in on your way home from 
school,”” and the little old lady bustled about to 
set the cushioned rocker in a pleasant spot by 
the open window. 

“A case of telepathy?” queried the school- 
teacher, laughing, as she seated herself in the 
comfortable chair, took off her sailor hat, and 
leaned back restfully. She made a pretty picture 
in her pink print dress and white collar. 

“No; something more sure than that. None 
of those superstitions for me. I dropped my 
scissors and the point stuck in the floor, and I 
never knew that to fail to bring company. Then 
*twasn’t but a. little while after that my left 
eyebrow itched. That means a woman coming. 
If it had been the right ’d have thought maybe 
’*twas the minister, and would have put on my 
second-best dress. I’m real glad, though, ’twas 
you, for you always cheer me up, and I’ve been 
dreadful worried all day.” 

“What has happened, dear Mrs. Perkins?” 
The teacher’s voice was full of sympathy. 

“Nothing’s happened yet, but it’s bound to. 
1 sneezed twice before I got up this morning, 
and that means you’ll hear of a death before | 
night. And I’d been dreaming of muddy water, 





‘*NOW I MIGHT HAVE MARRIED SILAS HI 


and that’s a sure sign of trouble. Let’s see, | 
there was another. Oh, yes. Last night I saw 
the new moon through glass. So the three 
together have made me fret all day, wondering 
what was coming. Seems to me I’ve had my 
share without anything new, but | suppose I 
can bear more, for every back is fitted to its 
burden, they say.’’ Mrs. Perkins resumed her 
darning on the ragged heel of a bright red sock. 

“IT have some good news to tell you about 
myself,” said the girl. “Would you like to 
hear it?” 

“Yes. I’m always ready to rejoice with them | 
that rejoice, even if I can’t expect any good 
fortune myself,” and the little lady was all 
attention. 

“Tt’s simply this,’’ Miss Bridgeford explained, 
with a pretty blush, “that I’m to resign at the 
end of this term to be married and go back to | 
live in the city.’’ 

“P’m real glad, Miss Bridgeford,” and there | 
was no mistaking the heartiness of her tone. | 
“T hope you’re going to do well. What’s the} 
man’s name?’ | 

“Mr. Bascombe.”’ 

“Bad, very bad!’’ cried Mrs. Perkins, a look 
of real anxiety overclouding her momentary 
smile. ‘“Didn’t you ever hear, 

“* Change the name and not the letter, 
Change for the worse and not the better.’ 
If you’ve got any other beau I wish you’d 
reconsider. Now I might have married Silas 
Hinman. He was courting me the same time 
with Melancthon, and a good sight better- 
looking he was then, too. But I wouldn’t have 
him because my name began with H. I was 
a Hartwell. Just look at-Silas now. He’s 
been in the poorhouse for over five years. Of 
course I’m not saying Melancthon and I are 
any too prosperous, but we own this little place, 
and he has his pension, and Annie has sent us 
a hundred dollars of her salary every year. since | 
she began to teach, and so we are pretty com- | 
fortable.”” | 

“There isn’t a neater, prettier house all the | 
way from the four corners’ school to the village,” | 
said the girl. “Your garden, too, always looks 
so well kept. It must yield you a good deal | 
besides, doesn’t it ?”’ 

“Yes, but it would do a lot better if Melancthon 
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would only put 
things in in the right 
time of the moon. 
But he’ll never pay 
any attention to me 
about that. ’T'wasall 
his fault that 1 saw 
the moon through 
glass last night. He 
seems to love to plague me. Say, Miss Bridge- 
ford, do you sweeten your tea before you put in 
the milk?” 

“T never drink it,” she replied, laughing, and 
wondering at the irrelevant question. 
| “Well, in ease you ever should begin, I'll tell 


you always to put in the sugar first, or you'll be | 


crossed in love. I’m worried about that name 
Bascombe, you see. Now don’t look so unbe- 
lieving, for 1 could tell you a lot of cases. There 
| was Miss Springer, who — 
thon coming from the post-office. Seemed like 
I couldn’t wait any longer to know what that 
| bad news was, and since nobody had come to 
tell it, it must be in a letter. I made him go 
earlier’n usual so I could have it over with.” 
The old man greeted Miss Bridgeford cordially, 
jhung his hat on its accustomed hook, and 
| prepared in leisurely fashion to read the news- 
paper. His wife watched him a 
anxiously, then asked : 
“Was that all the mail?’ 
“Oh, no; bless me, no! Here’s a letter from 
| Annie,” and he fumbled in several pockets. 
Glancing at Miss Bridgeford, his eyes twin- 
kling merrily, he said, “Mother thinks there’s 
trouble coming. She says her signs never fail, 
and she’s got some sign for this, though I’ve 
forgotten what. If I worried 
as much as she does, my hair 
would be whiter than it is 
now,” and he shook the snowy 
locks that surrounded his rosy 
face likea nimbus. Still hold- 
ing the letter, he continued, 
“She broke a dish this morn- 
ing, and she said, ‘Now I’ve 
got to break three before I’m 
through.’ So I said, ‘Why 
not break the other two right 
off?’ and I went and got two 
old plates and told her to 
smash them, and she wouldn’t. 


ford, that would be a great 
deal wiser than to spoil two 
good ones?” But his wife 
was too intent on the letter 
to heed his banter. 

“Why, you’ve opened it!” 
she exclaimed, as he gave it 
to her. 

“Of course. It was ad- 
dressed to me,’’ he replied, 
with mock dignity. 

“QO dear, I dread to read it, 
there was such a lot of muddy 
water in my dream, and you 
made me look at the new moon 
through glass, and I sneezed 
twice before I got up. Is 
Annie sick, or has she lost her school?” she 
whimpered. 

“To read it, Mrs. Perkins,” said Miss Bridge- 


NMAN,”” 


ford, seeing that Mr. Perkins did not intend | 


enlightening her, and sorry to witness such a 
waste of nervous energy. 

She scanned the lines and drew a long breath 
of relief. “Isn’t this splendid? Just listen! 
Annie’s been promoted to the principalship—a 
great honor—better salary—and she’s going to 
send us two hundred dollars a year now!” 

Rising to take leave with kind congratulations, 
the girl looked at Mr. Perkins, expecting some 
disdainful reference to the “‘sure signs’’ ; but long 
experience had taught him better. He knew 
only too well that these refutations of their 
efficacy would speedily fade from his wife’s 
memory, and be entirely gone by the time the 
next ones caine. 

Mrs. Perkins chattered on as she followed her 
caller out tothe steps: “I’m very proud of Annie, 
Miss Bridgeford. This is her third promotion. 
In all her years of teaching she has never had 
a bit of fault found with her work by the super- 


| intendent and never lost a day by sickness.” 


Then the force of lifelong custom made her 
suddenly remember the unknown malignant 
powers that she believed must be warded off 
after assertions of good fortune, and exclaiming, 
“There, I’m boasting!’”’ she quickly stretched 
her little withered hand up to the door-frame 
and rapped three times on wood. 


CREATING A CAPITAL. 
T's commission which has been studying the 


question of a capital for the Commonwealth | 


of Australia has reported eight possible 
sites, Tumut, Albury, Lyndhurst, the Lake 
George District, Bathurst, Orange, Armidale and 
Bombala. The act creating the Commonwealth 
provides that the capital shall be in New South 
Wales, and it cannot be located permanently at 
Sidney, where the parliament meets until the 


capital is established. The reader may not find | 
all these places on the map, for most of them are | 


unimportant ; but all are conveniently located. 
The commission assumes that it would be 
necessary to provide for a city of fifty thousand 





But here’s Melanc- | 


moment | 


Don’t you think, Miss Bridge- | 





| inhabitants, to begin with, and that not less than 
four thousand acres of land will be required. In 
either of three of the places mentioned it is 


estimated that a capital could be “‘created’’ for | 


twelve and a half million dollars. In certain 
other places it would cost nearly twenty millions, 
and to build it at Bombala would cost close to 
fifty millions. The difference in the amounts is 
accounted for by differences in the present value 
of various sites, and by the cost of providing 
water-supply, drainage, and so forth. If a com- 
monwealth -owned transcontinental railway is 
included, twenty-five million dollars must be 
added to the cost of either scheme. 

These are vast sums to think of, much more to 
spend, and certain British statesmen have openly 
doubted whether the Australians can so expend 
them as to get the worth of their money. It has 
been questioned “whether a capital can be built 
to order.” The objectors seem not to be aware 
that Washington, the capital of the United 
States, was built in that way, “from the ground 
up,” although to be sure it grew slowly. 

On the other hand, it is argued that an enter- 
prising people can do deeds that make the building 
of a capital city look small by comparison. The 
recent history of Bristol, England, is adduced in 
proof. Twenty years ago only one line of 
Atlantic steamers entered Bristol, which, being 
some miles up the narrow, swift and shallow 
river Avon, and only accessible at high tide, 
| offered few attractions to the owners of big ships. 

At Avonmouth, however, there were possibili- 
| ties. The corporation of Bristol undertook to 
| make « port there. Indeed, it is still engaged in 
|the enterprise, having only recently borrowed 
ten million dollars to be used in constructing new 
docks and the largest cold-storage plant in the 
world. 

Already Bristol has its reward. From six 
American cities freight and passenger steamship 
lines ply regularly to it. The city has secured 
the direct West Indian trade, it has captured a 
large share of the Australian trade, and every 
year sees an increase in the number and size of 
the steamships that reckon it a home port. 

It is true that before the days of steam Bristol 
had an extensive coasting trade; but under the 
circumstances the problem was virtually to create 
a seaport and rebuild a commercial metropolis. 
If this thing could be and has been done, say 
British optimists, our cousins in Australia will 
surely prove equal to setting up a splendid and 
prosperous capital. 


| 
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TRAVEL BY RAFT. 
Du the usual floods of spring, which gener- 
ally last for about two months, the inhabit- 
ants of the banks of the Tigris use its rapid 
stream for the conveyance of their merchandise 
and other produce by raft to Baghdad. In the 
“Autobiography of Sir A. Henry Layard,” he 

describes this mode of transportation : 


These rafts, which are frequently of lange size, 
are made of the inflated skins of sheep and goats, 
which are fastened together by willow twigs. 
Upon these are laid reeds and planks, on which 
the goods to be conveyed are piled. They are 
guided by one or two men, oad when large, by 
more with paddles. When they arrive at their 
destination they are, after being unladen, broken 
up. The wood finds a ready sale, the skins are 
brought back for further use. 

When travellers use these rafts, as they fre- 
quently do, they have wooden bedsteads placed 
upon them, which, formed into a kind of hut by 
being arched over with canes covered with felt, 
afford a pleasant shelter from the sun during the 
day and from the cold air during the night. 

Our raft was about twelve feet long and eight 
| feet wide, and was made up of fifty skins, the 
| price of a raft being regulated according to their 
number. On the planks and reeds which were 
laid across them were placed two bedsteads such 
}as I have described. One boatman only was 
required to guide our craft. He seated himself 
with paddle in hand, using it to keep the raft in 
the center of the stream, or to impel it to the 
| bank in case we desired to land. 

I know of no more enchanting and enjoyable 
mode of travelling than that of floating leisurely 
down the Tigris on a raft, landing ever and anon 
to shoot game, which abounds in endless variety 
on its banks, or to cook our daily food. We 
were warned that there were Arabs on the banks 
who would rob us and plunder us of our raft if 
we ventured to land, or would fire upon us if we 
refused to approach the shore. ut we saw 
none of them. But our raftman would not stop 
during the night for fear of marauders and 
thieves, and, as he averred, of lions, who are 
occasionally, but a rarely, found so far north 
on the banks of the Tigris. 


THE DEPTH OF SYMPATHY. 
he golf story ought, perhaps, to be laid away 
on the high shelf, but a new one comes from 
England by way of Tit Bits, so true to the 
seriousness of golf in human affairs as to 
express the sport forever. 


A golfer who was playing about the links 
noticed the ragged condition of his caddie. 
Touched at his poverty, the good man gave the 
| boy money to get food with and promised him a 
suit of clothes. Some time later, hearing that 
the lad’s mother was dependent on him, he 
despatched a load of coal and a round of beef. 

The lad was grateful for all this kindness, and 
with tears in his eyes tried to express his grati- 
tude. 

“Please, sir —’ 

“Oh, that’s all right, my boy!’’ said the bene- 
factor, cheerily. “Say nothing about it.” 

The caddie could no longer restrain himself. 
| The kindly thought which lay at the bottom of 
his heart broke through. 

Please, sir,’’ he cried, “‘I’m sorry you’re such 
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STAMMERERS' 





Young men to learn telegraphy. 
Students assisted to situations 


F. WHITEMAN, CHATHAM, N. ¥ 





When in search of healt! 

Come Here and rest for mind and body 

| Your physician will agree. Through l’ullman Car Ser 
vice from Boston for Steuben Sanitariun looklet f 





STEU BEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsville,N.Y. 
STAM PS Begin the New Year right 

© Get a selection of stamps 
nicely mounted on sheets at 25 and 50 cents per 
sheet. We will send same on receipt of price or wil 


send on approval. A sheet of 1898 Revenues and Assorted 
SAGAMORE STAMP CO., CHELSEA, MASS 


Burnt Leather Novelties. 

Indian Laced Opera Bags, Pipe Racks, Magazine 
|} and Book Covers, 150 other articles from to cents 
| to $5.00 each. Send for our des atalognue 


EASTERN SOUVENIR CO., East Weymouth, Mass 


OLD CARPETS 


Made into Handsome, Durable Rugs 
of any size, both sides alike. WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 
Ve want Carpet Cleaners to act as Agents. 
NEW ENGLAND RUG CO., MIDDLEBORO, Mass 


SHORTHAND FOR $2.50. 


I teach Graham Shorthand successfully by mail ir 
thirty lessons. No books to buy i 
No. 3 and first lesson free. I, S. F ) - E., 
Suite 32-40 Taylor Bldg., Bridgeport, Conn. 


MY SITUATION 


With National Despatch Co., Great Eastern Line, was 
obtained for me by Burdett College of Actual Business 
and Shorthand.—J as. F. GOULD, Stoneham. Write to 
Burdett College,694 Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 


E PAGE’S PHOTO PASTE 


IN JARS AND TUBES 
Dries quickly — never discolors the 
print. ery strong — corners will not 
curlup. Invaluable for photo or gen- 
eral use. Largest bottle now on the 
market for & cents. In bulk for 
large users, carton work, ete. 


Russia Cement Co.Zigucester:. 
IE PAGE'S GLUE “SS 


DEVELOP ® DAYLIGHT 


Dark Room Abolished. 
Send 2-cent stamp for particulars. 
J. W. WILLIAMS & SON, 

629 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


Postage for 10c 
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XERAYS 


‘Stove Polish 























Show Insi con n gettin 
| ef . isis on fe 
| mg “GS the X-RAY Stove Polish. 
| Dealer 





Is Guaranteed to go twice as far 
as paste or liquid polishes. X-R 4 
gives a guick, brilliant lustre, and 
does not burn off, A 2-cent stamp will bring 
a Sample from LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., 
Agents, 78 Hudson Street, New York City. 


Heat 
Your 
House 


with a 


D ioh CON Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 











5 Rooms 
7 Rooms 
9 Rooms 

PIPING, 
REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 








what it will cost to repair it, then 
| write to us for a price on a new 
DIGHTON. Every Ba t Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue Taunton, Mass. 
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A FEW DROPS 


will keep the sink clean and sweet. 
A few drops in a pail of water will 
greatly facilitate the routine work 
of house-cleaning, especially in the 
case of floors and woodwork. 

Invaluable asa disinfectant and 
for use in the sick-room. 


25c. Bottle. 


Sold by druggists and grocers. Ask 
them for free sample bottle. 
DR. A. C. DANIELS (Inc.), 
172 Milk St., Boston 
10c. secures trial bottle by mail. 
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Gauntlet Gloves. 
Used Everywhere by Locomotive Firemen. 


They are fire-proof, steam-proof, water- 

proof, and we might almost say wear-proof, 

they are so durable. You may say you are not 

a railroad fireman, and therefore do not need 

such a glove. On the contrary, a glove that 

will stand the work of firemen and engineers 

will stand anything. For logging, express- 

ing, ice-cutting, teaming, handling milk, lum- 

ber, coal and wood and any such work in the snow and wet, the “‘ Saranac”? is 
the best thing youcan get. Made in gauntlet or short wrist, as preferred. The 
gauntlet protects wrist and forearm from the cold and wet, and is preferable for this 
season of the year. Either buckskin or horsehide, as preferred. Tanned by our 
special process, that renders them soft and pliable under all conditions. Reénforced 
around the thumb. All seams double sewed with very best quality of thread. If you 
need a work glove for any purpose, we recommend the “ Saranac,” for we know 
what isinthem. If your dealer hasn’t them, write us, but ask him first; it’s handier. 


PARKER BROS. & COMPANY, Littleton, N. H. 


“GREG THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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shoes to me to be fitted with the 
FOSTER RUBBER HEEL 
are not a few who had discarded 
rubber heels because of their 
slipping propensity. In this 
connection I might add that 
nearly all Policemen and 
Postmen now wear the 
Foster Rubber Heel— the 
kind which has the Friction 
Plug that prevents slipping.” 


“9 A MONG the many who send their 













Trade supplied by Jobbers; also by The Elastic Tip Co., 
370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Grieb Rubber Co., Phila., Pa. 
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A Rare Bargain. 


French China Table Set, 55 Pieces. 





— Set was imported from France and formerly 

; offered by us at $20.00. When the offer ex- 

pired we had a few sets in stock. These may 

now be obtained at less than importation price. 

A rare bargain. We are sure the fortunate pur- 
chasers will be pleased. 


The Set, consisting of fifty-five pieces, is suitable 
for breakfast, dinner or tea service. Genuine French 
China, the fine ‘‘ Elite’’ grade, and handsomely dec- 
orated in the new empire green, with stippled gold 
on all handles. 


THE OFFER. 


UNTIL OUR LIMITED STOCK IS EXHAUSTED THE 
SETS MAY BE OBTAINED AT $10.00 EACH. SENT 
BY EXPRESS, CHARGES PAID BY THE RECEIVER. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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[* Gives Eating Chocolate a New Meaning. This “irresistibly 
delicious’? food confection —a product of the Alps—is the invention of 
Mr. D. Peter of Vevey, Switzerland. It is the 


Original Milk Chocolate, 


and other brands, which are imitations, lack the richness and delicate flavor of 
PETER’S. Therefore, insist upon PETER’S. Made of the purest chocolate, blended 
with the finest fresh milk containing all its cream. Each piece hermetically 
sealed in tin-foil, keeping it perfectly fresh. Easy to digest. Does not create 
thirst. Instead of candy, give the children PETER’S Swiss Milk Chocolate. 


FREE Send your name and address for sample of PETER’S CHOCOLATE ; 
St also interesting illustrated booklet, ““An Ascent of Mont Blanc.” 


LAMONT, CORLISS ¢ COMPANY, Sole Agents, 78 Hudson St., NEW YORK. 








